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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War Office. Such permission has been granted to COUNTRY 
Lire, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Roumania 
should order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No 
label, wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid, 


WOMEN AND THE WAR 


N important report ‘ias been issued by the Committee 
appointed to consider the conditions under which 
the services of women might be utilised io replace 
men withdrawn for service. This deals only with 
clerical and commercial employments. Our readers 

do not require telling of the great demands made upon women 
in agriculture. It will be important to find out how far the 
scheme set forth in the report will come inio conflict with 
what has proved a difficulty in husbandry: this is the 
fact that many women in the country are now drawing 
more money weekly from the Government than they ever 
received from their men while the latter were working in 
the fields. In consequence they are not at all keen on 
taking up the rough work of agriculture, and the difficulty 
there lies in finding women who know something about 
country work and are willing to do it. Probably in this 
scheme, drawn up by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth and his co-signa- 
tories, there will not be so much trouble in ihis way. 

To the majority of women clerical woik is much more 
attractive than labour on the fields. Although a great 
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many vacancies have been caused by the war there ought 
not to be any insuperable obstacle to filling them up. The 
men of military age engaged in clerical work number 
300,000, but of course a considerable proportion of these 
are disqualified for military service. Ii is the estimate of 
the Committee that about half will be available for the 
Army; there will, therefore, arise a demand for 150,000 
substitutes, the classes of which are four in number. The 
first is men above military age and women already trained 
in clerical work and unemployed. These, however, have 
already been drawn upon to a very large extent and the 
number remaining is very small. Next we come to lads 
under military age. These are being utilised as far as 
possible, but one disadvantage is thai if they are bordering 
on the military age the employers are likely to lose them 
just at the time when they are becoming useful. Besides, 
the demands upon boys have been very great indeed through- 
out the country, so that it is very difficult to get them either 
for agriculture or any other industry. A third class is that of 
sailors and soldiers previously employed in these occupa- 
tions who are invalided out of the Services. But of them 
the Commiitee report that very few have yet been discharged 
from military service. Why this should be so is not very 
apparent. Of course, in many cases they are retained because 
that great organisation, the Army, needs their services in a 
clerical capacity. This is probably the real reason why the 
military authorities do not take the course urged upon 
them and send these back as soon as possible to civil 
employment. 

After this criticism by elimination, ithe Committee 
arrived at the conclusion that the bulk of the substitutes 
must be drawn from the ranks of women not at present 
employed. Trouble has been taken, therefore, to draw 
up plans for tapping and organising those sources of 
female service that hitherto have not been exploited. It 
is suggested that women who have been at secondary 
schools and universities, in fact all women who have 
had exceptional educational advantages are well fitted for 
clerical work, and would probably respond cheerfully if the 
project were put before them. Headmistresses of secondary 
schools and university authorities could assist in securing 
the services of such women. It is interesting to learn that 
many large business organisations, such as banks and insur- 
ance companies, which are already engaging women sub- 
stitutes, experience little difficulty in recruiting women of 
the right class from the friends and relatives of their existing 
staff. A very similar plan has been found to answet well 
in the case of certain clubs who, having seen their waiters 
and so on go off to the war, have engaged the sisters, wives 
and other relatives of the men to take their places. If a 
woman were employed out of the family of an absentec 
clerk, it is obvious that the difficulty connected with the 
support of the family would be simplified. 

The question of training is, of course, serious. It is now 
proposed to establish a local body represeniative of higher 
education which would draw up a scheme for that brief 
training which is absolutely necessary. The work of these 
local authorities is carefully set out and, indeed, schemes 
are already on foot in London, Manchester and other places, 
and the report says that “from an informal conference 
we have had with the authorities of some of the most 
imporiant provincial cities we gather there will be no 
difficulty in carrying out our proposals.” 

All this is very satisfactory, because it points to a 
determined effort at an organisation of the resources of this 
country. So far, everything has been weltering in con- 
fusion. The Germans among many other things have 
shown an example of the way in which to get the most out 
of their men and also out of the feminine resources of the 
population. This excellent businesslike scheme is an impor- 
tant step towards the consummation for which we are 
working, namely, the bringing to bear on the war of every 
ounce of available energy in Great Britain and the Empire. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady 
Mary Hamilton, eldest daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses. 
gardens or livesicck on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direc! 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Edi!or would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 


! 
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UNTRY 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S explanation of his 
reasons for withdrawing from the Cabinet, and 
the House of Commons debate to which it gave 
rise need the most serious consideration. Good 
would come out of ill if the subject could be 

approached with full detachment from personal and _poli- 
tical partisanship. That is not easy in a country where the 
system of Government by means of an Administration and 
an Opposition have ingrained the habit of taking sides. 
Nearly every public man and every newspaper is committed 
to some kind of view, so that there is great danger of the one 
essential point being overlooked in a wrangle about side 
issues. If, however, the national welfare be alone kept in 
view, the first consideration is that at a time when strong 
men, and particularly such as are at the height of their energy, 
are not too plentiful, the Cabinet has lost the services of Sir 
Edward Carson, of Lord Fisher, and, temporarily, at least, 
of Lord Kitchener, as well as those of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
They are, each in his own way, strong, masterful and, there- 
fore, difficult to manage, but for that very reason special 
pains should have been taken to get the best out of them 
while restraining what is not so good. And the first thing 
is to discern and clearly define what is desirable and what 
is not. 


[N the immediate case before us we had a statesman who 

is inferior to none in brilliance, force, promptitude and 
decision, all essential qualities of leadership. On the other 
side, Mr. Churchill’s impetuosity in action was accom- 
panied by an impulsiveness of speech that was his undoing. 
At the beginning of the war he was the darling of a public 
that trusted him implicitly. What really shook their confi- 
dence was his rashness of speech. Nobody dreamed he 
was only using a meaningless phrase when he threatened 
to dig the German ships out of their hiding place like rats 
from a‘hole. The words were taken to signify that the 
First Lord had a plan that would in due time be disclosed. 
His assurance at Dundee that the forces of Sir Ian Hamilton 
were within a few miles of an epoch-making victory did not 
turn out to be the deliberate utterance of a statesman careful 
not to raise false hopes or, in the Russian phrase, to begin 
skinning the bear before he had killed it. The country 
which during these long hard months has extended a steadfast 
confidence to its leaders and has been ready to forgive great 
errors was bitterly disappointed to find that it had been 
buoyed up on false hopes. It was still more so when told 
on Monday night that the Dardanelles expedition was at the 
best only a gamble. 


IN spite of all this, Mr. Winston Churchill carries to his 

new field of action the best wishes of his country- 
men, who could scarcely endure that a man so gifted should 
be doomed to idle with a paint-brush while the Empire’s 
destiny is at stake. But the very act of parting will make 
them scan with keen and critical eyes those who are left to 
manage the war. Have the Five been chosen exclusively 
for their fitness and because they are specially qualified to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion ? We doubt very 
much if the average thoughtful citizen would answer this 
question in the affirmative. He, no doubt, regards the 
appointment of the Prime Minister as natural. Mr. Balfour, 
too, is in a suitable place. Mr. Lloyd George has been a host 
in himself during the war period. Yet, although these three 
command confidence, it is not given on account of any special 
military knowledge they possess. On that side they need 
reinforcement. Have they obtained it in Mr. Bonar Law and 
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Mr. McKenna?) Mr. Bonar Law holds and deserves a high 
place as a political leader and we, at least, would never think 
of belittling or disparaging his general ability. But there is 
nothing in his career connecting him with even a remote 
interest in the science of warfare. His appointment can 
only be justified on political grounds. The same criticism 
will apply equally to Mr. McKenna, who may have been 
included to balance Mr. Bonar Law. But, as Lord Rosebery 
has said, new blood and young blood are urgently needed, and 
the name that stands out clearly for inclusion in the War 
Committee is that of Lord Derby. 


AT a time when recruiting was going on most satisfactorily 
it is to be greatly regretted that the Prime Minister 
should have damped it down by his answer to a question 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday afternoon. No 
doubt whatever existed in the country as to his meaning 
when he said on November 2nd “ some other means ”’ would 
be found of dealing with unmarried men if they did not 
voluntarily answer the call. On November 12th he declared 
that “other and compulsory means would be adopted ”’ 
under certain circumstances. These words conveyed a 
definite and clear meaning to the pubiic. They have been 
repeated, acted upon, and have swollen the ranks with 
new recruits..; Numbers of married men have enlisted under 
the Premier’s assurance that single men would come first. 
This is the critical moment at which Mr. Asquith has chosen 
to assert that his plain English words have been misinter- 
preted. Common-sense rejects it. The more obvious fact 
is that the Prime Minister has changed his mind and broken 
faith. 
VIGNETTE. 

Wind-swept and weather-worn I saw it lie, 

Across the lowland spaces from afar, 

Mirrored at twilight in the reedy stream, 

Low-browed and poplar-fringed that passed it by 

Unhasting, unperturbed, where no griefs are 

Nor aught save peace; and ever like a dream 

The languid smoke curled upward, and one star 

Bloomed in the meadows of the western sky. 


ANGELA GORDON. 


ADMIRERS of Mr. A. C. Benson—and they are many— 

will be delighted by his appointment as Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, in place of the late Dr. 
Stuart Donaldson. Mr. Benson is one of the few who have 
been able to combine the practice of literature as a profes- 
sion with steady attention to the vocation in which they are 
employed. He has spent the greater part of his working 
life as a teacher and has had unrivalled opportunities of 
knowing the boy of our public schools who is subsequently 
to become a university siudent. He must be able, if anyone 
is, to measure his capacities and requirements. At the 
present moment there is no position more onerous than that 
of a master of a college. 


AT present many rumours are flying about concerning the 

manner in which Germany is feeling the strain of war, 
but in them it is so difficult to distinguish between the true 
and the false that for once Mr. Asquith’s waiting attitude 
is justified. Some idea of what the war means to the enemy 
may, however, be gained by a study of the casualty lists. 
The characteristics of these as set forth by one who has made 
a study of some of the more recent are the frequency with 
which whole baitalions are wiped out, the increasing number 
of casualties to the Landwehr and the Landstiirm, which 
show how Germany is being forced to bring out her last 
reserves, and, finally, the small proportion of officers to men 
killed. In some of these returns, taken at random, we see 
one casualiy in officers to eighty-three men, in another, 
three officers to a hundred and one men. In many cases there 
are considerable numbers of men killed, wounded and taken 
prisoner, and no casualties to officers returned at all. These 
are facts that go far to substantiate the many tales we hear 
about the German officers marching behind their men and 
urging them forward with the threat of a loaded revolver. 
Our own officers almost fall into the opposite extreme and 
are prone to expose themselves needlessly to danger; but 
of the two, the over-daring and the over-cautious, there is 
no doubt the men would prefer the former and derive more 
courage and spirit from his gallantry. 


AS a companion picture to this may be read the letter 

which appeared in the Morning Post of November 15th, 
from that journal’s correspondent at Budapest. During 
the war this journalist has shown himself to be an acute 
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and trustworthy writer. What he says is that recruits are 
being sought in Hungary with the impatience of despair. 
He goes on to say that “‘ anyone who can move a limb is 
being enrolled,’”’ and the new recruits are not even allowed to 
return to their homes, but are hurried off either to a training 
place or to the front. He attributes this to the feeling on 
the part of the Austrian and German leaders that “a last 
attempt to reach a decision is to be made now or never, and 
that if it will not succeed now, it will never succeed, there- 
fore the last drop of strength, the last bit of energy, is to be 
put into action now.” Only the other day Count Revenilow, 
describing in his own characteristic manner what he called 
the downfall of England, nevertheless warned his com- 
patriots that England was like a blood horse which can be 
reckoned on to make its gamest effort at the last. What 
we should learn from intelligence such as that we have 
quoted is that this couniry may at any momeni be called 
upon to counter a desperate move on the part of the enemies, 
and that the greater tenacity and resolution must prevail, 
but our strength will be tested to its limit. 


THE Cornish pilchard fishery, or a more correct expression 

this year, the ¢/me of the pilchard fishery, has now ended, 
bringing to a close the most remarkable season in the history 
of the industry. All the huge vats, numerous enough to 
pickle many millions of fish, are empty, and the cellars are 
closed, with no prospect of being opened again this year. 
The fishermen of Cornwall have seen many bad seasons, 
but never anything like the present. The cause of this 
dearth of pilchards is a question which has created much 
controversy, and many theories have been advanced ;_ but 
whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that for several 
years the catches have been declining. Tales of the huge 
landings of sixty or seventy years ago are often told, the 
year 1849 being especially quoted as an instance of the 
prevalence of pilchards in those days, it being said that for 
weeks in that summer the bays were a seething mass ot 
shoaling fish. Such quantities of fish are never seen now, 
and seine fishing is a thing of the past as far as the pilchard 
industry is concerned. Whether a revival of the old-time 
catches will ever come is uncertain; but the fishermen, 
with their typical Cornish spirit, hope that these years of 
barren seasons will be followed, as in other branches of 
fishing, by a series of old-time shoals. The pilchard from 
time immemorial has been indigenous to the waters of 
Cornwall, and therefore it is not considered likely that this 
succulent little fish has permanently deserted those delightful 
haunts. It is interesting to note that our brave Italian 
Allies take the whole output of cured pilchards. 


IN some quarters a very serious outcry is being made 

that good farming is becoming impossible owing to the 
depletion of labour. Our experience does not coincide with 
that of the agricultural editor of the Times, who declares 
that tillage is behindhand, manure not caried, and the 
storing of mangolds not as far forward as usual. One 
witness cannot speak for the whole of England, but these 
assertions are not true of those portions of the country that 
we have visited. Ploughing has been carried on with 
unusual diligence, the mechanically drawn plough being 
in unprecedented use. A stimulus has been applied to the 
manufacture of motor ploughs that will last long after 
the war has passed into history. The splendid weather 
of the autumn has no doubt helped greatly. In regard to 
the other two operations in husbandry, expert opinion is 
now very much opposed to carting manure out into the 
fields where it is left for the rain and the atmosphere to 
dissipate its manurial value ; and mangolds and other roots 
can very well be got in during the weeks that are coming. 


[N the country districts a main subject of discussion for 

the last week or two has been that of enlistment, and 
we are very glad that Lord Selborne has to some extent 
cleared up the situation by a circular letter which has been 
sent round to those interested. A few very typical cases 
have come under the present writer’s notice in another 
capacity. One is that of a young farmer, married a few 
years ago, and the father of two small children. He is 
willing to enlist, but the main objections are, first, that he 
is engaged in very useful work, having brought into wheat 
cultivation a large area ; secondly, that all he has is invested 
in his holding. No manager whom he could appoint is at 
all likely to produce results equal to those expected from 
him. Lord Selborne’s advice is that such a man ought not 
to enlist for immediate service, but be attested and pass 
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into the reserve. This actual case may speak for many 
farmers. Where there are several sons and a father who 
is still able to attend to his business, there seems no reason 
why they should not be called out. But in each case, as 
Lord Selborne says, there should be one member of the family 
left who is competent to manage the farm. This explanation 
appears to cover every possible case that can arise in regard 
to the farmer himself. The next point to consider is that 
of labour. 


THE real difficulty lies in the case of the small farmer 

who is dependent to a large extent on the services of 
one man who is engaged permanently, while the other hands 
come and go according to the pressure of the moment. But 
the small farmer usually depends to a very large exient 
on the services of one whom we may call his chief labourer. 
Usually he is the very stuff out of which a good recruit might 
be made, and keen on soldiering too; but whether married 
or single, he should be one of the last to go, and if we read 
the memorandum correctly he, too, should join for the 
reserve and go back to work wearing an armlet. As in the 
other great industries of the country, women must be 
trusted to do a great deal of the work. It is so in France, 
Russia, Germany, Austria and Italy, and must be so with 
us also. A very great strain is no doubt involved, but oui 
of evil comes good. The farmers who grumble at the 
demand for increased productiveness, when the means oi 
production are curtailed, are logically right, but British 
land for a long time now has not been yielding what it ought 
to yield, and the “speeding up”? may have very great 
results. 


TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Remember not, O! Unknown God, 
Remember not, we pray, 

How all thine altars smokeless stood 
In our untroubled day. 


Turn from thy rest, and hear us now, 
Have we not paid the price ? 

Our broken hearts and broken lives 
We bring for sacrifice. 


And on thine altars now we lay 
Our bitter griefs and tears, 
Shall not the expiation serve 


For all the heedless years ? 
Joan CAMPBELL. 


"THOSE who have friends or relatives prisoners of war in 
Germany will profit by reading the very interesting 
letter on the subject which was printed in the Morning 
Post of Tuesday last. It comes from one who has himselt 
been interned in Germany and has also studied the treatment 
of German prisoners in France on the spot. His point is 
that better treatment has been received by captives of 
Russian and French nationality than by those of British, and 
the reason is that both of our Allies have brought a whole- 
some system of reciprocity to bear. For example, at one 
time the French prisoners in Germany were not allowed 
to smoke, although Germans in France were not only given 
permission to do this, but also in certain cases provided 
with tobacco. The supply and the permission were cut off, 
and the proper measures taken for letting this be known 
in Germany. The move turned out to be perfectly successful. 
The Germans withdrew their prohibition and the French 
Government did the like. The French had previously taken 
the very wise step of getting the representatives of a neutral 
Power—in this case, Spain—to investigate the treatment 
of prisoners and secure to them the delivery of money and 
parcels. This duty appears to have been carried out very 
thoroughly. Again, Germans in France could write every 
day, but the Germans used to allow only one letter a month. 
Reciprocity here again has secured a victory. Notices were 
put up in German saying that the privilege was withdrawn 
and explaining clearly why. Russia followed the example of 
France and achieved similar results. Why cannot the authori- 
ties of this country do the same? In some cases of which we 
have heard British prisoners are treated exactly as captives 
were in the old time when the captors made slaves of them. 


tradition we should this week be 

enjoying the first part of that fortnight which i: 
called St. Martin’s Summer. Martinmas itself passed almost 
without notice, although in the days of our ancestors the 
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teast was one of the most riotous. in the calendar. St. 
Martinmas, though a good soldier and patriot, has got his 
name associated with hard drinking, in France as well as 
mn this country. Probably the observances for long main- 
tained in Scotland came over from the land of our present 
Ally. It was not all laughter either. If we have a hint 
of riot in the humorous song “‘ Our guid wife had puddens 
to make, and she boiled them in the pan O,” there was 
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a strain of something very different in the reference of the 
distressed maiden in what is perhaps the most touching of 
all the old ballads: ‘‘ Martinmas wind, when wilt thou 
blow and shake the green leaves off the tree?”’ The feast 
day was marked by a terrific storm that did indeed strip 
the trees, and fine weather set in immediately afterwards, 
but at the time we write it is impossible to guess at its 
duration. ” 





VERONA. 


By Str Martin Conway. 


HE beautiful pictures 

of Verona shown on 

these pages derive a 

tragic interest from 

the aeroplane mur- 

der perpeirated ihere by 
Austrian airmen. On Sunday 
morning out of the mist that 
lay over the city appeared 
three Austrian aeroplanes. 
There could be no doubt in 
this case that women and 
children were aitacked de- 
liberately. The aeroplane 
which dropped bombs on the 
market square circled round 
and then dropped its missiles 
as it was crossing the square. 
Nineteen women and children 
were immediately killed and 
a number of others seriously 
wounded. For a few minutes 
after bombs fell rapidly from 
other aeroplanes, some missing 
their mark altogether, others 
falling in the streets. A well 
known medical man, Professor 
Sicher, was standing at a 
window with his little daugh- 
ter at the time and both were 
mortally wounded. The raid 
is falsely described in the 
Austrian papers as an attack 
on a fortress, but it was in 
reality a shameful act of 
murder. The infamous occur- 
rence adds a new chapter to 
the history of a town which 
was “no mean city”’ in the 
great days of Imperial Rome. 
Twenty-two thousand 
spectators could then have 
found accommodation _ to- 
gethe: in the stately amphi- 
theatre which still exists. 
Diocletian built it (about 290 
A.D.) of white and red Verona 
marble, and all sorts of princes 
have caused it to be restored. 
lis royal platform has been 
occupied by who shall say 
how many famous personages, 
but none of them greater than 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, who 
made this city one of his 
capitals, and took his name 
fom it in medieval legend, 
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Dietrich of Bern. The J. Shaw. WEST DOOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, VERONA. Copynght. 


Veronese indeed, ill taught by 
bigoted churchmen, scarcely held his memory in due honour, 
if they are rightly represenied by the inscription on a sculp- 
tured figure of him by the door of San Zeno’s, wher2 he is 
described as an Arian heretic (which he was) and is said to 
be riding to Hell on the horse given to him by Satan ! 
Other Roman memories are preseived by the city in its 
ruined theatre and in remnants of fortifications and gates. 
The walls, as they now stand, belong to five different pzriods 
of building and rebuilding, and the earliest of these (emp. 
Gallienus) were doubtless not the first. Theodoric’s work 


comes next; considerable fragments of its courses of 
stone and herring-bone brick can be discovered by anyone 
who hunts for them. A later style is shown in the work 
ascribed to Charlemagne; and after that come medieval 
and Renaissance fortifications, each marking a period of 
prosperity in the city’s fortunes. It is not, however, Roman 
Verona that people love and travel to see, but the Verona 
of the middle ages, the Verona of Romeo and Juliet, of the 
Scaligers and the great artists—Pisanello and the rest—a 
city of the south, in which the northern breezes also blow, 
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and where between east and 
west, Lombardy and Venice, 
divergent ideals meet and 
sometimes mingle. 

Theodoric and his Ostro- 
goths belonged by desire’ and 
in fact to the last age of 
Rome, but their successors 
the Lombards clearly ushered 
in the Middie Age. They came 
over the Alps as barbarians, 
but in time Italy civilised 
them, and during that pro- 
cess Lombard architecture 
was born Anywhere from 
Cividale in the east to Pavia 
in the west, traces of their 
early activities may still be 
found — barbarous at first, 
presently growing nobler, till 
by the eleventh century they 
were capable of raising 
churches which are still de- 
lightful to men of modern 
refinement. At Verona the 
Lombards were particularly 
active and, were it worth 
while, we might display the 
remnants of some of their 
very early efforts. Such frag- 
ments, however, are interest- 
ing only to antiquarians ; but 
when we come to the great 
churches, San Zeno, for in- 
stance, or the catherdal, it 
is evident enough that these 
are works of architecture 
capable of a far wider appeal. 

San Zeno’s, indeed, is 
perhaps of all purely Lom- 
bard churches the finest as a 
work of art. It is simplicity 
itself in form, but well pro- 
portioned and in every way 
agreeable to look upon. The 
existing church was built in 
the eleventh century, the 
nave rebuilt in 1138, and 
the choir in the fifteenth 
century. The most noticeable 
exterior feature is the great 
portal in the middle of the 
west end. It is a _ plain 
oblong opening, surmounted 
by a gabled porch which is 
carried on a pair of columns, 
themselves supported, each 
on the back of a griffin, in 
traditional oriental fashion. 
To find the origin of this 
feature one must go back to 
the Persia of Darius, and 
behind that to Assyrian and 
Babylonian Palaces, and even 
to ancient Hittite temples, on 
whose walls the carved images 
of the gods still remain, stand- 
ing on the backs of beasts. 
No Lombard church‘ fin its 
day was complete without a 
pair of beasts flanking its 
main doorway and carrying 
columns on their backs. The 
lunette over San Zeno’s door 
and the flat wall spaces on 
each side of it are decorated 
with sculptures. An inscrip- 
tion informs u; that they 
were made by Nikolaus and 
Wiligelmus in the year 1139. 
To the right we have all 
the story of the Creation and, 
at the bottom, Theodoric 
as huntsman riding to Hell 
as aforesaid. To the left are 
the usual incidents in the Life 
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of Christ, with knights and foot-soldiers 
fighting below. Better sculpture has 
certainly been made than these, but for its 
date the work is creditable enough—at all 
events the folk of that day thought so. 
Here is what was carved on one of Willy’s 
sculptures at Modena, perhaps by himself ! 


Inter scultores quanto sis dignus onore 
Claret scultura nunc Wiligelme tua. 


The two partners not only worked at 
Verona and Modena, but also at Cremona, 
Nonantola, and Ferrara, at which places 
their carvings can still be studied. Who 
these two artists were and whence they 
came we know not. Modern German 
writers guess them, or one of them, to 
have been German, but Heaven only 
knows why. They did not trouble them- 
selves overmuch about human proportions 
or the correct rendering of the nude, but 
they did succeed in making their work 
decorative, and that is the chief purpose 
of architectural sculpture, as any post- 
impressionist will tell you. This same portal 
is further remarkable for the bronze doors 
that fill it. They also are claimed for 
German ; and Rhenish or Saxon they prob- 
ably were—the earliest remaining parts of 
them dating from the eleventh century. 
Bishop Bernward of Hildesheim intro- 
duced bronze casting into Saxony, ‘and 
his bronze doors still exist there. Saxon 
bronze doors of this date may also still be 
seen as far away as Nijni Novogrod, while 
in 1140 German founders were employed 
by the great Suger to make the bronze 
doors for St. Denis. None of the surviving 
remains of their handicraft is anything 
but rude ; the poor things, however, doubt- 
less did their best in a barbarous day and 
enabled better things to follow. 

Nikolaus, the younger of the above 
partners, also made the portal for the 
Cathedral in 1135, with a yet finer pair of 
griffins than before, and Roland and Oliver 
looking down on them from the wall 
behind. Oliver’s sword blade is inscribed 
with its famous name, here spelt Durin- 
darda. That was a pretty custom—the 
naming of swords. Charlemagne’s 
‘““Joyeuse”’ and Arthur’s “ Excalibur ”’ 
leap to the memory. I suspect that this 
same Nikolaus also sculptured the great 
font in the neighbouring baptistery, for 
its details are just like some of the 
stones wrought by the partners at Mantua. 
However that may be, the font is a re- 
markable work for its day, being 31ft. 
in circumference and hewn out of a single 
block of Verona marble. There is a 
smaller basin within the large one, pro- 
viding room for the priest to manceuvre 
in the dry between them. 

It would be easy enough to refer in 
turn to a number of other remarkable and 
beautiful churches in Verona, with their 
massive colonnades, their dark crypts and 
other delightful features ; but we are not 
making a guide-book, nor in these war 
days is there much use for such. It 
suffices if we can quicken the memories of 
some of our readers or stimulate the 
interest of others by our random remarks. 
The former class will not need to be more 
than reminded of the famous group of 
tombs of the Scaligers, over which Ruskin 
used to pour forth his eloquent admiration 
in glorious flood. Right in the busiest 
part of the city they stand, close to the 
Piazza dei Signori and yet closer to Santa 
Maria |’Antica, which was the parish 
church of the family in the days of its rela- 
tive obscurity. Whence they came, these 
Scaligers, we know not, but they leapt 
into fame, two of them, by having their 
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heads cut off in 1257, and four years later their kinsman, 
Mastino, was elected Captain of the people. Mastino in turn was 
duly murdered, and his sarcophagus is the earliest of the group 
—a plain affair like those of his immediate successors of the 
name. But with Can Grande I (or Great Dog No. 1) della 
Scala we come to a gentleman who was magnificent in his 
ideas, his ways of living, and, to the best of his opportunities, 
in his tomb. That considerable three-storeyed edifice forms 
a kind of portal to the family church, and used to be very 
familiar in college rooms a generation ago, when Arundel 
Society chromos were the superior thing. It showed the 
prince twice over—lying dead on his sarcophagus, while above 
in full armour he proudly rides his charger. Mastino II 
followed this same type in his tomb, in a fashion too modest 
for imitation by the sumptuous Can Signorio (0b. 1375), who 
employed Bonino di Campiglione to build him a monument 
four storeys high and hexagonal in plan, with figured pilasters, 
allegorical statues, a richly carved sarcophagus, and the prince 
himself on horseback at the top of all. Many of these tombs 
are likewise adorned with beautiful wrought iron screens, 
and together they form an unforgettable group of fourteenth 
century Italian decorative work at its best. 

The rushing Adige, twirling in S form through the city, 
is a feature constantly in evidence. In the older parts that 
remain, the house fronts rise plumb from the waters ; 
modern improvements employ the banks for streets. The 
Adige is not a river you can casually punt acioss. It is in 
a violent hurry and insists upon being bridged. The Romans 
built a sturdy stone bridge, now called the Ponte della 
Pietra, and two of its ancient arches remain, as well as the 
base of some other piers. Of course radical restoration and 
much rebuilding have been required from time to time, the 
Adige floods being frequent and mightily destructive, as 
generations of Veronese have learned to their cost. Most 
of the existing bridge was the work of the famous local 
Dominican architect, Fra Giocondo, who was employed upon 
it in 1520 in the eighty-fifth year of his age. The battle- 
mented Ponte di Castel Vecchio likewise calls for mention. 
Ii leads to the Palace of the Scaligers which Can Grande II 
built and the folk of to-day use as a barrack. 

Like Venice, Verona is a city of palaces, the architecture of 
which reflects the various influences that met within its walls, 
and of these influences that of Venice is unmistakable. 
Facades impose themselves upon the street wanderer as 
obviously Venetian. They might without change stand 
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upon the Grand Canal. Even in the days of the Scaligers 
Verona felt the proximity of Venice, while from the fifteenth 
century onward, till the fall of the republic, Verona was 
part of the Venetian state. Nevertheless the individuality 
of the city was never lost. Veronese art is never merely 
Venetian. It has a strong life of its own. In architecture and 
sculpture the easy access to the quarries of what is called 
Verona marble was no doubt an important factor. The rich 
colour and massive character of that stone cannot fail to react 
upon a sculptor. No one can carve Verona marble in a nig- 
gling fashion any more than he can so carve porphyry. Few 
decorative sculptures are more satisfactory than the heraldic 
tombstones of this region. You find them all the way up the 
Adige valley as far as Bozen, and wherever you find them 
they are admirable. The same is true of all the fonts and 
fountains, the corbels and other decorative features which 
give distinction to local buildings. They are all alike of a 
good style. Verona, therefore, was by position and tradition 
indicated as a likely home for good architects. It was, 
in fact, the birthplace of Fra Giocondo (1435—1514) and the 
residence of Sammichele (1484—1559), both of whom have 
left their mark upon the city and one on Europe. 

An effect intended by the builders of Verona palaces 
is lost to the modern visitor: the facades of many of 
them were elaborately painted by fine artists, and depended 
upon such decoration for their charm. Time has washed 
most of it away. If the architects of Verona were much 
influenced by Venice, her painters could not escape im- 
pression by the powerful neighbouring school of Padua 
in the days of the great Mantegna; indeed all the schools 
of North Italy became for a time tributary to his. 
The frescoed walls of the houses displayed this subser- 
vience. But the great artists of Verona are as individual in 
their way as Mantegna himself. Witness the works in paint 
and bronze of the del ghtful Pisanello (1395—1455), or the 
pictures of Stefano da Zevio. If we must choose one painting 
to stand as example of the school let it be the delightful 
Virgin of the Roses by Stefano. We cannot here reproduce 
its colour, but anyone can see that the pattern of it is as 
delightful asthat of a Persian paradise carpet, only here for 
tigers we have fluttering angels. The fancy of the north in 
this picture meets and mingles with Italian love of colour, 
and in this mingling and its resultant charm we find incorpo- 
rated the spirit that gives to Verona its special flavour among 
cities, and to the art of its painters a peculiar quality. 
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O continue the long roll of Staffordshire men who are 
serving, Mr. J. J. Edwards- Heathcote, son of Captain 
Justinian Edwards-Heathcote, is in the Staffordshire 
Yeomanry. Lieutenant Frederick Lawrence Eardley- 
Wilmot, the only son of Colonel Eardley-Wilmot 

of Hales Hall, who held a commission 
in Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry, has fallen in action; and 
Mrs. Hayward’s only son, Lieutenant 
Robert Myles Hayward of the Buffs, 
has also fallen. Captain Sir Henry 
Delves Broughton of Broughton Hall 
is at the depdt of the Irish Guards. 
Near Market Drayton Sir Philip 
Chetwode’s brother, Commander 
Chetwode, is in the Navy; and 
Colonel Francis Randle Twemlow is 
raising a 3rd Battalion for the 6th 
North Staffordshires. Near Eccleshall, 
Sir Henry Wiggin’s son, Captain 
C. R. H. Wiggin, is serving in the 
Staffordshire Yeomanry; and of his 
brothers Brigadier-General E. A. 
Wiggin is in command of the rst South 
Midland Brigade, and _ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wiggin is in command of the 
Worcestershire Yeomanry, in which 
Captain W. H. Wiggin and Lieu- 
tenant G. R. Wiggin are also serving. 
Major Sir Thomas Salt of Standon 
Hall, formerly in the r1th Hussars, is 
serving, and Captain Harold F. Salt 
is Brigade- Major in the Royal 
Artillery. Captain A. H. Burne, 
youngest son of Mr. S. T. Burne of 
Loynton Hall, went to the front as 
a lieutenant in the Royal Horse 
Artillery in August, 1914, and on 
September 8th won the D.S.O, for 
gallant handling of his section under 


heavy fire at the battle of. the. Marne. In November he 


obtained his captaincy, and. went, to the 46th” Battery of, . 


the Royal'Field Artillery. 

The Wedgwood family, who hee ‘been associated with 
Staffordshire since the eighteenth century, have done good 
service in the war.  Lieutenant- 
Commander Josiah Wedgwood has 
been wounded in the Dardanelles ; 
and Major: ;Cecil Wedgwood and 
Captain Francis H. Wedgwood, did 
good service in recruiting for the new 
armies. Eventually, Major Cecil 
Wedgwood was appointed second-in- 
command of the 8th North Staffords, 
while Captain Francis Wedgwood 
continues his work as_ recruiting 
officer. Captain Arthur Felix Wedg- 
wood of the 5th North Staffords has 
been wounded; Major Ralph L. 
Wedgwood has been doing railway 
war work in France and in London ; 
and Lieutenant-Commander Josiah 
Wedgwood’s son, Mr. Charles Wedg- 
wood, is with the 7th North Staffords 
in the Dardanelles. Major Gilbert 
H.. Wedgwood of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment was wounded 
in the spring battle of Ypres, and 
Private C. J. Wedgwood is in the 
motor transport service in the Dar- 
danelles. 

In the neighbourhood of Stone, 
Mr. W. A. Bowers of Cavers- 
wall Castle is in the 5th North 


Staffords. Mr. Ronald Copeland of 

Kibblestone Hall has been driving 

an ambulance for the French Red 

Cross in the Argonne, and his BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
brother, Mr. Gresham Copeland of Commanding a brigade of the 
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Tittensor Chase, is driving an ambulance for the 
Major Wood of Bishton Hall is at the depot 


at Etaples. 


at Lichfield, and his nephew, 
Fusiliers, 
House, 


Welsh 
Meece 
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‘Hodson, who is Adjutant of the Staffordshire Yeomanry. 


Lieutenant - Colonel 


command of the North Midland Divisional Engineers. 


Roger Manley 
Shenstone Park, is 
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Red Cross 


Captain C. E.’Wood of the 
son of Mr. E. J. Wood of 
November. Three sons of 
Mrs. Meakin of Darlaston Hall have 
been _ seryng, and one, Private 
Kenneth Meakin of the 5th North 
Staffords,:was killed in France this 
summer. 

Captain G. H. 
Whitgreave Manor, is, in the 3rd 
North Staffords. Two. sons, of Mr. 
Monckton of Stretton Hall have 
fallen, the eldest, Lieutenant, ‘Francis 
Algernon Monckton: of. the Scots 
Guards, was killed in action in 
November, and his younger brother, 
Lieutenant Geoffrey Valentine Francis 
Monckton of the same regiment, has 
also fallen. He was wounded in the 
Battle of the Rivers, and, on returning 
to the front, fell while fighting with 
the greatest gallantry at Cuinchy on 
January 25th. The third son, Mr. 
Reginald Francis Monckton, is serving 
in the Montgomery Yeomanry. 

Major 5S. S. Allen of Woodhead 
Hall, near Cheadle, is with the New 
Zealand Mediterranean force and his 
brother, Major R. C. Allen, is in camp 
in New Zealand; and _ Lieutenant 
William Allen has been wounded. 

In the Lichfield district, Mr. 
Hubert Courtney Hodson of the 
Abnalls, whose family is associated 
with the famous Hodson’s Horse, has 
two sons serving, Captain Vernon C. P. 
Hodson in the roth Lancers (Hodson’s 
Horse), and Lieutenant Hubert Selwyn 


Tunnicliffe of 


Aldershawe, is in 
Mr. 


’. E. Harrison of 


Staffordshire Yeomanry. Mr. 
Thomas Parker- Jervis, eldest son of 
Mr. T. S. Parker- Jervis, of Footherley 
Hall, holds a commission in the Grena- 


dier Guards; Commander Thomas 
C. A. Blomefield, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Blomefield, has died of 
wounds received in the Persian Gulf. 
Lieutenant Arthur Henry Talbot 
Cheiwynd, son of Mr. Arthur 


Chetwynd, is with the 
Yeomanry. 
Very many members of the family 
of Seckham are with the Colours : 
Colonel Bassett Seckham, D.S.O., 
has rejoined the 4th Souih Staffords, 
Captain Guy Seckham who was recruit- 
ing officer at Whittington Barracks, 
has also joined the 4th South Staffords, 
and Major Douglas Seckham of the 
same regiment is now in command 
of the 7th South Staffords at Galiipoli. 

Lieutenant Gerald Adair Seckham of . 
the East Lancashire Regiment, who 
was mentioned in despatches, the 
only son of Mr. Gerald Seckham of 
Beacon Place, was killed in action in 
January, and Captain Lionel Bassett 
Seckham, only son of Colonel Bassett 
Seckham of Whittington Old Hall, 
has won the Military Cross for his 
gallantry at Gallipoli during the ever 
memorable landing of his regiment, 
the Lancashire Fusiliers. Mr. J. h. 
H. V. Lane of King’s Bromley Manor, 


Derbyshire 
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Wounded at Klein Zillebeke. 





LIEUTENANT G. V. F. MONCKTON. 


Who fell at Cuinchy fighting gallantly. 





SIR ALFRED HICKMAN. 
Wounded and taken prisoner after Mons. 
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has two cousins who have been 
serving, Captain Geoffrey E. W. 
Lane of the Rifle Brigade, who 
has been a prisoner of war since 
Mons, and Lieutenant G. R. Lane 
of the Coldstream Guards, who 
has been wounded. 

In the southern border of 
the county near Tamworth, Lieu- 
tenant Noel Clarke of the Ist 
North Staffords, son of Mr. J. B. 
Clarke of Little Aston Hall, has 
been wounded in Flanders, but 
has now returned to the front, 
and Surgeon Douglas Clarke, after 
serving on the Bustard, is now in 
part charge at Chatham hospital. 
Major Walter M. Levett, son of 
the late Lieutenant Colonel R. T. 
K. Levett of Packington Hall, is 
with the 4th North Staffords, and 
the family of Dyott of Freeford 
Park is represented by Lieutenant 
Richard Archibald Dyott, who 
joined the Honourable Artillery 
Company last year, and has now 
taken a commission. Mr. Howard 
Paget of Elford Park has four 
sons with the Colours : the eldest, 
Lieutenant Francis H. Paget, is 
at the front with the 1st Grena- 
dier Guards, the second, Mr. Salis- 
Lury Paget, who was in Australia, 
joined the 15th Battalion of the 
Australian Imperial Force and 
has been severely wounded in the 
fighting in the Dardanelles; the 
third son, Mr. Michael Howard 
Paget, has also enlisted as a 
private, and is now in the roth 
Royal Fusiliers, while the fourth 
son, Lieutenant George Howard 
Paget, joined the 6th North 
Staffords and has been in the 
thick of the recent fighting in 
France in which he has _ been 
wounded. Captain Webb of 
Elford House has lost his son 
Mr. John Webb, who fell in the 
fighting for Hill 60 in April, and 
Lieutenant - Colonel E. S. P. 
Wolferstan of Statfold Hall is in 
command of the roth North Staf- 
fordshires. 

Near the Worcestershire 
border, on the south-west angle of 
the county, Sir Arthur Lyttleton- 
Annesley is Lieutenant - Colonel 
of the 11th Hussars. In the 
Wolverhampton district, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R. D. B. Clayton 
is in the Territorial Force Re- 
serve, Lieutenant Arthur J. B. 
Shaw-Hellier, only son of Mr. 
Evelyn Shaw - Hellier of the 
Wombourne Wodehouse, has 
fallen in action at Suvla Bay, 
and many members of the Hick- 
man family are serving, among 
them Brigadier-General Hickman, 
who is in command of a brigade 
of the Ulster Division, and Lieu- 
tenant Wilfred Haden Hickman 
of the 2nd Battalion of the 6th 
South Staffordshires, and Mr. 
Charles Hickman, sons of Mr. 
Edward Hickman of Danes Court. 
Sir Alfred Hickman of the 
4th Dragoon Guards was wounded 
and taken prisoner after the 
retreat from Mons, after having 
had two horses shot under him, 
and his two brothers are serving, 
Mr. W. C. Hickman in the Royal 
Field Artillery, and Mr. Arthur 
Hickman in the Worcestershire 
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Who has won the Military Cross in Gallipoli. 





LIEUTENANT F. A. MONCKTON. 
Killed in action. 





CAPTAIN J. F. VALLENTIN, V.C. 


Killed in action ajter being twice wounded. 
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Yeomanry. Captain Charles A. Mander, eldest son of Sir 
Charles Mander, and Major Stavely Hill of Oxley Manor, 
are serving in the Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

The record of the regiments in which the men of Staf- 
fordshire are serving is a proof that they have rallied to the 
Staffordshire regiments, the Yeomanry, the Territorial Force 
of infantry and artillery, and the New Army that has sprung 
into existence. ‘‘ Whether it is the old regiments which we 
knew,” as Lord Dartmouth said, “‘ or the Territorial Force 
which we helped to raise, or whether it is the New Army, 
the Staffordshire units have all been hard hit.” 

The outbreak of war found the four regular battalions of 
the two county regiments widely scattered. The 2nd South 
S:affords were at Aldershot, and the Ist at Pietermaritzburg ; 
the 1st North Staffords at Cork, the 2nd in the Punjab 
The 2nd North Staffords have re- 
mained in India, though they send 
drafts to the 1st Battalion, which 
came into the firing line in September, 
1914, as part of the 17th Brigade of 
the 6th Division. The first to move 
were the 2nd South Staffords, who 
have made the entire campaign from 
Mons in the 6th Brigade of the 2nd 
Division of the ist Army Corps. 
Private Rooker tells that at Mons, 
when they were called upon to retreat, 
with ‘‘ bullets falling round us like 
confetti,” his party had to abandon 
their guns, but Captain Savage went 
out amida hurricane of bullets and 
shells and brought them back. The 
2nd South Staffords fought during the 
midnight attack at Landrecies, and 
shared with the Queen’s, the North- 
amptons, and the King’s Royal Rifles 
in a brilliant attack at Pilkem, north 
of Ypres, on October 23rd, when the 
trenches taken from the Cameron 
Highlanders were recovered and more 
than 600 enemy prisoners taken. It 
was then that Lieutenant Dent, who 
was wounded, won the D.S.O. Dur- 
ing the winter the South Staffords 
were engaged in the severe fighting at 
Givenchy, near La Bassée, and in the 
February and March fighting in the 
same region, where, on March roth, 
the Hon. Howard Carew Stonor, at- 
tached to the South Staffords, fell 
while leading his men most gallantly 
in an attack on the German trenches. 
On the same occasion Acting-Corporal 
Hunt stood on the enemy’s parapet, 
throwing bombs into the trench until 
severely wounded, when he directed a 
fresh attack from the shelter of a shell 
crater. 

They have been to the fore 
also in the recent advance in France 
on September 25th, and after their 
gallant attempt to get into the enemy’s 
trenches, they were told by the officer 
commanding the 6th Infantry Brigade 
that “the circumstances under which 
the attack was launched would have 
demoralised any but the staunchest 
and most highly disciplined troops. 
Your deeds to-day add to the fine 
reputation you have already made for 
yourselves.” 

But the hardest ordeal fell to the rst South Staffords, the 
old 38th Foot, who were the last to join the fighting line. 
The South Staffords, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ovens, were 
brigaded with the 2nd Queen’s, the 2nd Warwicks, and the 
Ist Welsh Fusiliers in Brigadier-General Lawford’s 22nd 
Brigade, which went out with the 7th Division, and landed 
at Zeebrugge early in October. On the 13th the division 
was at Roulers and on the 17th the line ran from Zandvoorde 
to Zonnebeke. The bulk of four German corps was hurled 
against the Division on the 21st, and the South Staffords 
suffered heavily in these late October days. On the night 
of the 25th and 26th, when they did gallant service in 
defending the section with the Scots Guards and Grenadier 
Guards, near Kruisiek, Lieutenant Moor-Radford was 
wounded in the leg, but still held on to his post, encouraging 


MAJOR J. F. 
Killed by a shell at Gheluvelt. 
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his men. When the German attack was pressed home, 
he called on his men to charge and was mortally wounded, 
dying that afternoon. Captain C. G. Rainsford was wounded 
in four places while leading a bayonet attack in the dark, 
and later one of his subalterns and the surviving handful 
of his company were captured. Lieutenant Bean was wounded 
on that day during a furious attack made by overwhelm- 
ing forces of the enemy, but though repeatedly asked to 
go back to the dressing-station he insisted on staying with 
his men. Only one of the South Staffords got away from 
that position, and he reported that the gallant young officer 
had been seen lying dead at the top of the trench. 
On the 31st, when the village of Klein Zillebeke had to 
be evacuated, the South Siaffords beat off the weight of a 
heavy German attack until Lieutenant-Colonel Ovens and 
all the other remaining officers had 
been wounded. Here fell Lieutenant 
Foster, who held his portion of the 
line with undaunted courage until he 
was mortally wounded and captured. 
It would be hard to find a_ nobler 
record of endurance than that of the 
Ist South Staffords. 

On the morning of the 3rd of 
November the sadly thinned battalion 
was moved to the wood of Gheluvelt, 
where Major John Loder-Symonds was 
killed by a shell—‘‘a brave and 
capable leader,” in the words of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ovens, ‘I often saw 
him leading his men with imperturb- 
able coolness and pluck. His men 
were devoted to him and would follow 
him anywhere.” On November 7th, 
though very weak after incessant 
fighting, the battalion made a gallant 
counter-attack east of Zillebeke, when 
the 22nd Brigade made a brilliant 
assault. Here an officer of the Staf- 
fords, Captain J. F. Vallentin, won 
the Victoria Cross. He was slightly 
wounded and in hospital at Ypres on 
November 6th, and hearing that the 
regiment were going into action that 
night, he got permission to rejoin. He 
was again wounded while leading, but 
in spite of his two wounds pressed on 
until killed by five or six shots. The 
capture of the trenches which followed 
was in a great measure due to the 
confidence which the men felt in his 
able and courageous leadership, for his 
commanding officer said of him: ‘‘ He 
possessed in a large degree the power 
of leading and getting the best out of 
men. He was a great loss to the 
splendid old regiment.”” This attack 
by the South Staffords at the end of 
three weeks’ almost constant fighting, 
and with hardly an officer left, speaks 
eloquently of the quality of the 
battalion ; for at the close of the day 
only one officer and seventy-eight men 
remained, while the much tried 22nd 
Brigade was reduced to its Brigadier, 
five officers and seven hundred men. 

Though fought to a standstill in 
the autumn battle for Ypres, the 
South Staffords—‘ not pretty to look 
at, but devilish good fighters,” in 
the words of a soldier’s comment— 
were to the fore in the engagement near Festubert on May 
16th and 18th. Captain Archibald Beauman handled his men 
with great skill when commanding the leading company 
in the attack. He cleared the trenches to his right with his 
company and bombers, and entrenched himself and held 
on under heavy artillery fire for three days. During the 
attack, Second-Lieutenant Hassell led a grenade detachment 
of twenty-five men, which worked through one trench after 
another and showed great personal bravery, and when the 
bombs were exhausted went back for a fresh supply. The 
success of the attack was largely due to his efforts. Captain 
Singleton. Bonner won the DS.O. on the same occasion for 
displaying ‘‘a fine example in coolness, bravery and power of 
command.” The Territorial and Service battalions of the 
Staffordshire regiments have followed the regulars to the 
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firing line, and the 7th North Staffords and 7th South 
Staffords are in Gallipoli. The latter suffered very heavy 
losses in the August fighting at Suvla Bay, losing their 
Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel Dankes, and nine officers in the 
attack on the Anafarta ridge. 

Of the north midland Territorial division, we have been 
lately told by their divisional general that it “ behaved with 
distinguished gallantry, worthy of the best traditions of the 
British Army.’’ Lieutenant-Colonel Knight of the 5th North 
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Staffords, who is missing, after the September advance was 
“last seen fighting in the midst of some Germans with his 
revolver in one hand and his riding-crop in the other,” and 
there are heavy losses in the 5th and 6th North Staffords, 
who went to the attack as cooly as if on parade. The Staf- 


fordshire Territorials of the North Midland Division have 
‘“‘ added new links to the chain of honour, courage and service 
which go to make up the great military history of the county 


M. J. 


of Stafford.” 





IN THE GARDEN. 


TRAINING FRUIT TREES ON 
WALLS. 

HERE is an impression, 
at least among the 
uninitiated, that the 
strict training of fruit 
trees on walls is 
carried out rather 

with the idea of displaying the 
gardener’s skill than for any 
practical purpose. This, how- 
ever, is quite a fallacy, for in 
this practical age fruit trees 
are trained with a view to 
utilising the wall space to the 
greatest possible advantage. 
Fruit ripened on a warm wall 
is well known to be of superior 
quality and flavour to that 
ripened in the open, and this 
is especially the case with 
Pears, Plums and Gages. 
Moreover, fruit trees on walls 
often produce good crops when 
trees in the open are a failure. 
This is not to be wondered at, 
since it is an easy matter to 
protect the fruit blossom on the 
approach of frost by covering 
the trees with tiffany or even 
fish nets, for it is surprising how 
much frost even such a light 
covering will keep out. Pears 
and Peaches should be pollinated 
by hand in order to ensure a 
good setting of fruit. This is 
best done by lightly touching 
the flowers with a hare’s tail 
attached to the end of a bamboo 
cane. 

Methods of Training.—It is 
proposed to deal with three 
types of tree only, viz., cordon, 
fan-shaped, horizontal or espa- 
lier. These are the three most 
useful methods of training, and 


if they are understood no 
difficulty will be experienced in 
training trees to furnish the 


gable end of a building or to 
cover a_ brick archway, for 
which purpose Pear trees are 
the most suitable. In planting 
wall trees, November is the 
best month for this work, and 
we advise readers not to nail the 
trees permanently to the wall 
until the spring, for the soil is 
almost sure to sink, and this 
would have a disastrous effect 
upon trees that are securely 
fastened to the wall. 

In order to better understand what is meant by the various 
forms of trees, we refer readers to the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

The Cordon Tree.—This simple type of tree produces the 
finest Apples and Pears for exhibition purposes. On low walls 
Gooseberries and Red Currants give capital results when grown 
on this principle. The single cordon has one main stem, which, 
if well trained, should be as straight as a ramrod, and furnished 
almost from the ground level upwards with fruiting spurs. It 
is a common failing to crop young cordon trees far too heavily, 
the result being poorly developed, ill-shaped and short lived 
trees. 

Double cordons and triple cordons are similar except that 
the main branches are restricted to two and three branches 
respectively. By hard pruning the side branches are only 
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OR ESPALIER TRAINED PEAR TREES. 





APRICOT. 


A FAN-TRAINED 


allowed to develop as fruit spurs. Pruning should take place 
both summer and winter, in the first place to six buds or leaves, 
and in the second place to two or three buds. Fruit spurs, 
however, must never be pruned. There is an axiom in fruit 
culture which says once a fruit spur always a fruit spur. In 
order to give the cordon tree a greater length of head room 
—and this is very necessary in the case of low walls—the trees 
should be trained in an oblique manner. It matters little 
which way the trees are allowed to slope, but they should, of 
course, all slope one way on the same wall. 

Horizontal or Espalier Trees.—It is doubtless very puzzling 
to the uninitiated to understand how trees can be trained 
so regularly with branches running off exactly at right angles 
to the main stem and arranged tier upon tier at regular 
intervals of about 15in. apart. In reality there is no difficulty 
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PEARS TRAINED TO COVER A DOORWAY. 


in this mode of training, so long as the trees have received the 
correct treatment during the first few years of their growth. 
After the first season’s growth, the young tree, or maiden as 
it is termed in the nursery, is cut hard back, if possible to a 
place where three buds are situated close together on the stem. 
The top bud forms next year’s leader, while the two side ones 
form a low pair of side branches. Next year a similar opera- 
tion is repeated. The leader is cut to a place within about 
15in. of the first tier at a point where three buds are closely 
situated. The top bud continues on its upward course and 
is trained vertically upright to form the leader, while the two 
side buds make the second tier of branches, and so the process 
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continues until the leader has reached the top of the wall, when 
it is stopped, the side branches continuing their lateral course. 

It sometimes happens that one side branch makes vigorous 
growth at the expense of the branch opposite. In such cases 
a balance of growth is established by depressing the strong 
growth until such a time as the weaker branch has caught 
up, when the depressed branch may be raised to again assume 
a horizontal position. In the event of losing a side bud or 
growth, this may be replaced by budding or shield grafting 
at the point where the side branch is required. No spurs 
should be allowed to develop between the branch and the wall. 
As a rule one pair of tiers each season is sufficient until the 
tree has attained the required height. The young growths 
must be tied down gradually in their early stages to; assume 
their permanent positions. The number of tiers depends on 
the height of the wall; in ordinary circumstances ten tiers 
are as much as space will accommodate. The great aim is 
to make each branch of the espalier as full of fruiting 
spurs as a well trained cordon, and in order to accomplish 
this, summer pruning and hard spur pruning in winter are 
both necessary. 

Fan-trained Trees.—This is another formal type secured 
by skilful manipulation and hard cutting back:of the tree in 
its first few years. A fan-shaped tree should: have no vertical 
leading shoots, all the main growths radiating from a point low 
down on the main stem. This system is well adapted to Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, dessert Cherries and Morello Cherries. 
The last named are perhaps the most satisfactory of all fruits 
on a north wall, although they are worthy of a better position. 
Dessert Cherries should be spur pruned, but Morello Cherries, 
Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots produce their ‘finest fruits on 
young wood, which should be trained to the wall. With fan- 
shaped trees, only the growth on the upper side of the main 
branches should be selected ; this will prevent: the overcrowding 
of growth and, above all, the crossing of one shapt over. another, 
which is not to be countenanced in any form oftrained tree. 
Six healthy main branches, radiating from a common centre, 
are sufficient for a fan-trained tree, and the outside branches 
should run parallel to and about a foot from the ‘ground level, 
the tree as a whole forming a true fan. 

Plums fruit both on spurs and on the young wood, and 
they may be successfully trained in either of the methods 
described. Overcrowding of the growth must be avoided, and 
it is often necessary to thin out the young shoots very con- 
siderably. Old Plum trees may be rejuvenated by cutting out 
very old branches and training new ones to take their place. 

Sweet Cherries fruit on the old wood and should be spur 
pruned like an Apple or Pear. 

North and East Walls.—The question is often asked, ‘‘ What 
can I grow on a north wall?” To this we reply, Morello 
Cherries, Currants, Gooseberries and Sweet Cherries for keeping 
late. The same fruits would succeed on an east wall, also 
early Pears and Plums for late keeping. 

South and West Walls.—Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots and 
late Pears should be given the warmest situations, while Apples, 
Plums and Cherries of all kinds will thrive on a west wall. 

The Purchase of Trees.—So much depends upon the 
correct training of the trees in their first few years, that we 
cannot too strongly recommend readers to purchase trees only 
from those firms who have a high standard of reputation to 
maintain. Generally speaking, it is best to purchase trees 
that are from three years to six years old. It is better to 
purchase young trees than to attempt to bud or graft them in 
the garden at home. So much depends upon the selection of 
suitable stocks for the trees, while certain Pears,’ Marie Louise 
for-instance, require to be double grafted. The nurseryman, 
who makes a special study of budding fruit trees, is in the best 
position to select the most suitable stocks for various. trees: 
Fruit trees are sometimes advertised from sale rooms, and by 
nurserymen who have no reputation to maintain as being so 
many feet in height. The height of a young tree may be a 
great disadvantage; in any case it is the foundation of the tree 
that matters and it is left to the gardener to continue the good 
work of the nurseryman. 

Selection of Varieties——The following Apples and Pears, 
given.in their order of ripening, are suitable for growing as 
cordons or espaliers : 

Dessert Apples.—Langley Pippin, Lady Sudeley, James Grieve, Alling- 
ton Pippin, King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Claygate Pearmain 
and Sturmer Pippin. 

Kitchen Apples.—Stirling Castle, Golden Spire, Rev. W. Wilks, Lord 
Derby, Blenheim Orange, Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, Bismarck, 
and Bramley’s Seedling. 

Dessert. Pears.—Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Marguerite Marillat, 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, and Winter Nelis. 

The following are recommended as fan-trained trees : 

Dessert Plums.—Coe’s Golden Drop, Green Gage, Jefferson, Denniston’s 
Superb, Victoria, and Transparent Gage. j 

Peaches in the Order of their Ripening.—Early Alexander, Duke of York, 
Early Rivers, Hale’s Early, Dr. Hogg, Royal George, and Princess of Wales. 

Nectarines.—Cardinal, Early Rivers, Lord Napier, and Humboldt. 

Dessert Cherries.—Belle d’Orléans, Bigarreau Napoleon, Black Eagle, 
and Frogmore Early Bigarreau. For kitchen purposes: Morello, and 
Empress Eugénie. 

A pricot.—Moorpark, 
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THE 


NLY the 
saint 
may jest 


about religion, 
and only the 
lover of beauty 
can safely in- 
dulge in carica- 


ture. The artist 
who begins by 
caricaturing _ life 


is like a doctor 
who should pro- 
pose to educate 
himself by study- 
ing pathological 
conditions exclu- 
sively. He might 
be of service in 
diagnosing dis- 
ease, but nobody 
would have any 
confidence in him 
as a guide to 
health because he 
would have no 
standard of 
health. Ina 
great many 
clever carica- 
turists one has 
the same lack of 
confidence. You 
laugh at their 
drawings, but 
presently the 
laugh becomes 
mechanical be- 
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RIGHT TO CARICATURE. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


MR. 


cause you feel that the artist has had no real appreciation 


of the qualities or features whose excess he caricatures. 


end by pitying 
the caricaturist 
rather than his 
victim, and you 
would never 
think of calling 
him in to expose 
some great evil, 
because you feel 
that he could 
have no notion of 
the corresponding 
good. 

On the other 
hand there are a 
few, a very few, 
caricaturists 
whose work, how- 
ever cruel, is 
always on. the 
side of the angels. 
Their most gro- 
tesque exaggera- 
tions imply a 
good thing gone 
wrong, and also 
a passionate love 
of that good 
thing. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm is the 
most obvious ex- 
ample of such 
caricaturists, and 
Mr. Edmund 
Dulac is un- 
doubtedly of 
their number. 
One couples the 
names of Mr. 
Beerbohm and 
Mr. Dulac _be- 
cause they have 
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OF 


THE 


‘“ DON 


You 


EDMUND 


SHANNON AS 
he is not so dependent as Mr. Beerbohm on the legend to 
drive home his full meaning. 


DAVIS ”’ 


TWIN 
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something in 
common besides 
the right to 
caricature. They 
are both psycho- 
logical rather 
than _ material 
caricaturists ; re- 
lying for their 
effects on reading 
of character and 
situation rather 
than on gross 
exaggeration of 
feature. Other- 
wise their differ- 
ences are well 
marked. One 
might say that 
Mr. Beerbohm 
starts to carica- 
ture from a more 
profound and 
more consistent 
reading of life, 
and Mr. Dulac 
from a firmer 
grounding in the 
elements of art. 
If he does not 
know life so 
well as Mr. 
Beerbohm he is 
better acquainted 
with the transla- 
tion of life into 
pictorial terms. 
As a consequence 


It is hardly necessary to 


describe how Mr. 
Dulac has earned 
his right to cari- 
cature. Year 
after year he has 
delighted us with 
his illustrations 
to  ““colowr 
books ”’ in which 
the only thing 
that seemed lack- 
ing was some 
special point in 
the drawing. As 
a designer, in the 
sense of filling 
the page, he had 
obvious gifts, and 
as a colourist, in 
the special mean- 
ing of the word, 
he led the field ; 
but his actual 
drawing, though 
both round and 
decorative, 
seemed waiting 
for inspiration. 
It had not the 
organic life of 
Mr. Rackham’s 
drawing, for ex- 
ample. Now the 
question of in- 
spiration seems 
answered, and, 
with Mr. Dulac’s 
appearance as 

caricaturist- 

surprise to mos 
people : to me 
certainly—we se: 
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what Mr. Dulac is for. 
He may, we hope he 
will, go on decorating 
colour books, but we 
shall look to him for 
the piquant comment 
on contemporary life. 

As if in compli- 
ment to the beauty 
he was trained in, 
Mr. Dulac’s first ex- 
hibited caricatures— 
at any rate those 
reproduced here—are 
all of subjects con- 
nected with art. One 
has only to glance at 
them to see that Mr. 
Dulac loves where he 
chastens. ‘“‘ Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill looking 
for more trouble,” 
inspired by what 
seems to have been 
an unfounded rumour 
that Mr. Churchill 
proposed to exhibit 
at the International, 
is for all its unkind- 
ness to the Secretary 
of the International 
a recognition of the 
dignity of art. It is 
Mr. Howard’s oppor- 
tunity, and his just 
opportunity; he is 
not going to be 
bluffed by even an 
ex-Cabinet Minister. 
“Mr. Ricketts and 
Mr. Shannon as Twin 
Indian Deities,”’ could 
only have been drawn 
by a man who ap- 
preciated both the 
unworldly calm _ of 
these two distin- 
guished artists and 
the qualities of Indian 
art itself. Lately, 
we remember, Mr. 
Dulac has _ steeped 
himself in the sub- 
ject. To the ordinary 
“clever” caricatur- 
ist, Indian art 
would seem merely 
funny. And see how 
lightly Mr. Shannon 
bears his title of 
“ALR.A.”! “The His- 
torical Opening of the 
‘Don Edmund Davis’ 
at the Luxembourg 
Museum,” is the 
genuine tribute of an 
artist to a generous 
patron of art. It 
commemorates an 
occasion for which 
every artist is 
grateful—and one 
in which France had 
fairly the laugh of 
England. ‘Ivan 
Mestrovic”” neatly 
sums up the qualities 
of the Serbian sculp- 
tor: colossal concep- 
tion with exquisite 
finish in craftsman- 
ship. It calls atten- 
tion to Mr. Mestrovic’s 
physical stature, 
but it does not make 
him look small. 
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EVONSHIRE yields few more _ beautiful sites 
than Flete, in the parish of Hotbeton. The house 
stands on the western sidé‘:of*the River Erme, 
on a hill richly clothed wileizoes, and Polwhele, 

t not without reason, describes it as ‘‘ perhaps the 
finest sjtuation in Devonshire.” Risdon, the seventeenth 
century ,historian of the county, says that Flete was the land 
of Robert de Albamara in William the Conqueror’s time, and 
continued until. the end of Edward III’s reign to belong 
to the Damarels, “‘ a fruitful family in former times whereof 
were two knights in King John’s time, six in King Henry 
the Third’s time and five in King Edward the First’s age.” 
Apparently their fruitfulness then ceased, for Flete belonged 
in turn to the Hills and Prideaux until it was acquired by 
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the Heles. In .1627/Sir Thomas Hele was made a baronet, and 
it may have been”he who built the old house which forms the 
core of the*’present mansion, for his arms and initials adorn 
a granite fireplace which has survived the many alterations 
of the building. Built into a closed doorway outside the 
west end of the oldest part of Flete is a coat of arms in 
carved stone, a chevron engrailed between three marilets. This 
was the cognisance of several Devon families, but doubiless 
represents here the Crockers of Lyneham, who were forbears 
of the Bulteels. When John Crocker Bulteel sold Lyneham 
about eighty years ago he doubtless brought the coat-of-arms 
io Flete to puzzle the future antiquary. 

Sir Thomas Hele was descended from Nicholas Hele, 
who founded at Exeter a branch of the original Heles of 
Bradninch who took root in 
so many parts of Devonshire. 
The disappearance of the 
Heles is one of the curiosities 
of Devonshire history. Pol- 
whele noted at the end of 
the eighteenth century that 
in old days the high sheriff 
of the county (a Hele) could 
collect a grand jury without 
going outside his own family, 
but only one Hele freeholder 
remained in 1795, and the 
rest of the name _ were 
labourers. Like his father 
who served as sheriff in 1601 
under Elizabeth, Sir Thomas 
was a sheriff of the county 
in James I’s reign.. He must 
have been a successful man, 
for Flete was one’ of the 
finest estates in Devon, but 
he left no particular mark on 
history. Indeed the only two 
Heles found worthy of a place 
in Moore’s gallery of Devon- 
shire notables were Sir John 
of Wembury and his nephew 
Elizaeus of Brix’on. Sir John 
was sergeant to Queen Eliza- 
beth, an acute lawyer who 
pliantly supported all her 
demands for money in the 
House of Commons. The 
pleasantly named Elizaeus is 
remembered as a _ generous 
benefactor of education. The 
Heles must have been stout 
supporters of Charles I in the 
Civil War,. for two of the 
name. were. justices in 1630, 
along with the.Sir Francis 
Drake ‘of the day, but none 
appears in the lists of 1647 
and 1653, although Drake 
retained his post. The line 
of the Heles of Flete ceased 
in 1716 with the death, during 
his minority, of James Woody- 
ford Hele, and the property 
passed under the will of his 
father Richard to a kinsman, 
James Bulteel. The baronetcy 
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Richard was cousin to 
the fourth holder of 
the title, Sir Henry, 
who died _ childless. 
With the Bulteels Flete 
remained until 1855, 
when it was sold to a 
Mr. Splatt. It came 
back to them when 
Mr. H. B. Mildmay, 
father of the present 
owner, bought it, for 
his wife was the sister 
of the last Bulteel of 
Flete. Perhaps the 
greatest interest of the 
building consists in its 
owing its present form 
to the late Norman 
Shaw, R.A. 

It is difficult to 
disentangle his work 
from the earlier build- 
ings, but an examina- 
tion of a plan dated 
1876, and of photo- 
graphs taken before 
Norman Shaw _ began 
his work in 1878, 
enables us to establish 
the main outlines of 
the building’s history. 
It is improbable that 
any of the house of Sir 
Thomas Hele’s’ day 
survives except the 
north-west corner, 
though more may be 
buried in walls which 
have been re-faced. The 
walls that are certainly 
old enclose what are 
now the music - room 
and billiard room. It 
would appear that old 
Flete was a_ building 
planned as a right angle, 
with a circular bay on 
the north side of its 
western arm. No doubt 
it was divided up into a 
considerable number of 
rooms, but even when 
Norman Shaw took it 
in hand no cross walls 
had survived, except 
one in the billiard-room, 
the position of which 
is indicated on the plan 
by dotted lines. The 
space assumed to have 
been covered by the 
old house is indicated 
on the plan bya 
tint. 

It is impossible to 
say when the house was 
first enlarged, but a 
vague reference 
describes the house in 
about 1770 as having a 
front with “eleven 
windows three stories, 
balustrades, and with a 
heavy pediment at each 
end.” Obviously this 
represents a Classical 
wing added to the 
north of the Tudor 
house during the first 
half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Brayley and 
Britton, writing in 1803, 
say that ‘the late 
proprietor erected an 
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extensive and elegant front toward the north,” but 
Polwhele’s ‘‘ History of Devon” makes it clear that this 
was only an enlargement of the earlier eighteenth century 
front from eleven windows to fourteen. In the latter form 
it appears in Payne’s view (a part of which is now reproduced), 
and this eng.aving was done in 1795 or earlier. The next 
change was a drastic remodelling in the Gothic manner 
with a projecting tower on the north side, the lowest stage 
of which was built with open arches to serve as a porte cochére. 
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One marked effect, however, was the lack of any shapely 
garden setting designed to emphasise the lines of the house, 
but that was the fault of an age bemused by Capability 
Brown’s ways of improving Nature. The old pencil drawing 
(seen on page 687) shows that a carriageway approached from 
the north and passed along the east side, occupying the 
situation now filled by terraces which had been built before 
1876 and were modified by Norman Shaw. When Sir John 
Mildmay acquired the old house of his wife’s family he set 
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This was done by J. C. Bulteel in 1835, and though the 
architect’s name has not survived he was clearly a competent 
man in his day and generation. The east front has a fortress- 
like appearance and represents quite new work, for the classical 
wing did not run up to the north-east corner. Although 
the battlements on the north side are not very convincing, 
the building was not tricked out with a mass of gimcracks 
such as we see on many “‘Gothical’’ houses of the period. 
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about remodelling it. It is evident, however, from some early 
photographs which remain, that there was an intermediate 
stage between the condition of Fleie as the old drawing 


shows it and as Norman Shaw found it, and we can 
only guess that Mr. Splatt, who bought the estate. 
from the Bulteels in 1855, made some unpleasant 


additions, notably a conservatory at the 


south-east corner, 
which have since been swept away. 


Norman Shaw did 
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practically nothing to the 
original Tudor wing except the 
cleansing of its walls from a 
plague of ivy, some necessary 
repairs, and new window mui- 
lions and transoms to replace 
the unsuitable ones inserted 
in the nineteenth century. 
His most notable new works 
were the substitution of a 
splendid tower on the north 
front for the old porte cochére. 
and the re-building of the 
north-west wing, to form new 
kitchen quazvers. 

The circular bay of the 
dining-room, which 
matches the old bay of the 
music-room, was already there, 
but its baldly regular ashlar 
work makes it far less attrac- 
tive. It is said that Norman 
Shaw in the new work desired 
to follow the very simple 
gabled character of the 
original Tudor house, but 
that Mrs. H. B. Mildmay was 
so attached to the battlement- 
ing of the early nineteenth 
century additions that she 
insisted on the same motif 
being continued. It is safe 
to say that Norman Shaw 
did few things better of their 
kind than the south side of 
the domestic quarters. The 
simplicity of the window 
treatment and the massive 
chimney-stack which marks 
the kitchen itself show his 
masculine grasp of such 
problems. 

Opinions will vary some- 
what as to his success in the 
treatment of the interiors. It 
would appear that the earlier 
architect had destroyed all 
traces of the late Tudor 
panelling, plasterwork, etc., 
which must have adorned 
the original building, but he 
preserved three of the old 
granite fireplaces and parts 
of a fourth. It is said that 
what is now the music-room 
was a chapel, but there is no 
evidence to support this, and 
the presence of the circular 
bay makes the theory some- 
what improbable. It is much 
more likely that it was the 
Great Hall. With some 
trifling exceptions, such as a 
pair of granite shafts in front 
of the dining-room fireplace 
which he left, Norman Shaw 
swept out all traces of his 
immediate predecessor. The 
new work is conceived in 
the somewhat over-rich Tudor 
manner which was normal 
with Shaw at the time he was 
working on Flete. Already the 
elaboration of the Jacobean 
panelling and the excessive 
richness in some of the 
ceilings begin to look a little 
old fashioned, but that must 
not blind us to the immense 
advance on the work of the 
first half of the century 
which Norman Shaw’s designs 
represented to his contem- 
poraries. In particular the 
work fails in respect of its 
colour and texture. The 
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panelling is all brought to a hard finish, and the oak, 
instead of being a dull, silvery grey, is yellow and 
shiny. These, however, are surface defects and could 
be remedied without much difficulty. The _ billiard- 
room is a very long and handsome apartment, and 
the more imposing by reason of the double staircase 
at its north end. This leads downward from the 
hall, which is considerably higher than the ground 
level of the old house. 
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OLD DRAWING SHOWING FLETE IN 1836. 


The library fireplace is in general form much like 
one which Norman Shaw employed at Dawpool, and is 
adorned with marble reliefs in a fifteenth century Italian 
manner. 

Flete has some interesting pictures and an unusual 
clock now illustrated. It is by a little known maker, Rosee 
of Nuremberg, and of a date rather earlier than Louis XVI, 
when the mania for gambling was high. The hours are 
marked by cards with pips from one to nine. Ten o'clock 
is not shown by the ten but by the Knave, and eleven and 
twelve by the Queen and King. This interesting piece 
was no doubt made for a gaming-room. 

The whole of the house, both old and new, is built of 
red limestone obtained on the estate. When first quarried 
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its colour is 


strong, 


but it 


has weathered 


to a 
blue 


faded 
inter- 


changed with 
a pink flush. 
The quoins, 
etc., are all 
of granite, also 
quarried within 


a mile 
of the 
would 
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house. 
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The massive character of the building 
seem somewhat cold and forbidding were 
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it not that Mrs. 
Mildmay has given 
the hospitality of 
its walls to a 
number of creeping 
plants, which do 
very well in the 
soft Devonshire 
airs. Among those 
which grow luxuri- 
antly are yellow 
genista, the purple 
flowers of Staun- 
tonia latifolia, 
parrot-bill—a blaze 
of scarlet in the 
spring—and a 
wealth of Banksia 
roses. 
Altogether 
Flete fills a worthy 
place among the 
great houses. of 
Devonshire because 
of, rather than in 
spite of, the inces- 
sant alterations to 
“OL” which its many 
owners have sub- 
jected it. We must regret that all vestiges of its solid 
eighteenth century mien have disappeared; but it was not 
Norman Shaw, but his ‘“ Gothical” predecessor, who was 
responsible for that loss. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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The Ibex of Sha-Ping and other Himalayan Studies, by Lieutenant 
L. B. Rundall, rst Gurkha Rifles. With numerous pen and ink sketches 
and coloured plates by the author. (Macmillan.) 

““T love the mountains better than I can say,” wrote the young author in 
a letter to his mother after his last shooting trip, and that sentence is the 
keynote of his work. Faults (apparent in every first book) such as they are, 
are faults of style and not of feeling, and though condemned by strict stan- 
dards add a touch of freshness which many a more polished pen may lack. 
Comparisons with Thomson's (the American writer) work are perhaps 
inevitable when dealing with such books as that under review, and though 
the ‘“‘ Ibex of Sha-Ping”’ does not rise to quite the heights which “ Krag ”’ 
did, there is abundant evidence that had Lieutenant Rundall lived he would 
have gone far as a writer. It was not the mere blood-lust of sport which 
drew him. Plains-shooting would not have appealed to him, but mountain- 
stalking, that most glorious experience a human being can attain, was the 
very breath of his nostrils if the written word counts for anything! No one 
of living men has expressed the feelings of such a man in more noble and 
vivid language than Rudyard Kipling, and it is fitting that by his permission 
and suggestion a verse—and which verse, all will guess—from ‘‘ The Feet 
of the Young Men” appears at the beginning of the volume. From the 
eight short sketches which it contains it is difficult to pick out any one as 
superior to the rest. A careful observer and keen student of animal life, 
the author has employed his knowledge with discrimination and effect. 
His style is graphic and restrained. Each story is planned with deliberation 
and an eye for effect. On the whole, the tale which gives its title to the book 
is, perhaps, the most successful. ‘‘ The Raiders’”’ runs it very close, as does 
“* The Destroyers.” That he was a lover of birds “‘ The Emerald of the Forest ” 
and ‘‘ Mountain Sprites,”’ besides incidental references in other parts of the 
book, testify. Of the coloured illustrations, “‘Sunset on Snowy Peak” 
and ‘‘Snowy Peak in Cloud” are the most pleasing: they show great 
delicacy and feeling. It is, however, in the marginal line drawings that 
the author is at his best. His animal drawings are fullof life. The bears on 
pages 69, 70, 72 and 89, and the monkeys on pages 121 and 123, to pick 
examples, are far in advance of the usual amateur’s work. The human 
figures, too, are good, and the fairies’ dance (page 127) is a charming and 
lively little drawing. With the knowledge which experience brings he 
would have developed into an extremely clever artist. It is a mystery to 
us why a young life of such promise should have been cut short. Lieutenant 
Rundall fell in action December 19th, 1914. But without this supreme 
sacrifice he would not have lived in vain. In the letter to his mother, from 
which we have already quoted, he adds: “I have already thought out my 
future expeditions A big one into Thibet. That’s the one I want 
to do most, but it’s far away yet.’’ His plans were otherwise ordered and 
the hills he loved have changed for him to those eternal hills where sunrise 
and sunset are not. The last line of his writing is: ‘‘ The Peace of the Hills 
be with you.’”’ We may be sure that it is with him. 


Thirty Years a Referee, by Eugene Corri. (Edward Arnold.) 

A BOOK written by one who has such practical knowledge of his subject 
cannot fail to be interesting, and Mr. Corri’s effort will more than realise 
the most sanguine expectations of its readers. He describes the various 
boxers of note, their methods, idiosyncrasies and mode of life in a manner 
to make us fancy we know the men. Their fights, too, are painted in vivid 
colours, but in language entirely free from exaggeration or inexactitude. 
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They are true in every detail, and testify to the author’s alertness, quickness. 
of eye and retentive memory. To select one of his descriptions, that of the 
contest between Basham and Summers for the welter-weight championship, 
is written in a style that gives it a rank in literature. He relates 
of Summers, who was twice welter-weight champion, that he had a habit 
of making the sign of the cross before each round, and on being asked the 
reason of this devout practice, replied, “‘ Fighting is my profession, and I 
am not ashamed of it. If I introduce my religion into my daily occupation, 
it is no more than every Catholic ought to do. Some people look down upon 
boxing as coarse and brutalising ; if that is what they see in it, I am afraid 
there must be something coarse and brutal about themselves. I call it 
manly, and in no way demoralising ; and as I think of it, so is it to me.” 
The author very pithily adds, ‘‘ there you have a great secular sermon in a 
very few words from the lips of a boxer.’’ An interesting chapter is devoted 
to Wilde, the little Welsh wonder. Such heroes of the ring as Fitzsimmons, 
Peter Jackson, Slavin, Burns, Carpentier, Bombardier Wells and others 
are taithfully portrayed. Of the French champion Mr. Corri writes: ‘‘ He 
possesses all the natural charm that characterises the finished Frenchman : 
his manners are delightful, and might well excite anyone’s envy ; but these 
things do not comprise the character of Carpentier. There is in him as much 
of the bulldog tenacity and courage as any Briton ever possesses.”’ Of the 
Bombardier he says: ‘* With all his suavity and apparent diffidence, Wells 
can be as furious as a tiger, and he does not lack that spice of stingo, without 
which even the most scientific boxer cannot hope for highest honours.’ 
We have heard of spiced stingo, and perhaps some have tasted it, but spice 
of stingo is a new coinage. That tremendous hitter, John Hopley, the Publi: 
Schools and University champion, is not forgotten, and a correct estimate ot 
his powers is given. Mr. Corri incidentally says: ‘‘ Some day soon, I hope, 
we shall get the Full Blue awarded for boxing at Oxford ’and Cambridge.’ 
This is very reasonable, and ought no longer to be opposed by the jealousy 
of those who take part in other branches of athletics, for if a full blue is 
awarded for hammer throwing and putting the weight which seldom involve; 
any very strenuous practice or training, the winner of a University 
boxing contest is much more deserving of ‘that honour, for he has 
to go through a strenuous course of .training,, put on the gloves con- 
tinually, taking the rough with the smooth, ,arid finishes up by fighting 
three banging rounds compared with which- throwing the hammer and 
putting the weight are child’s play. The author says: ‘I do not like the 
rabbit punch, and it will not be my fault if one day—the sooner the better- 
it is forbidden.” He will confer.a public benefit by having it tabooed, for 
a blow on the back of the neck such as a gamekeeper kills a rabbit with, 
bearing in mind that it is not counted as a point, can only be a cowardly 
attempt to disable an opponent, for which the offender ought to be immediat« ly 
disqualified. ; 

Two entire chapters are devoted to amusing boxing stories, 
while scattered at intervals through the book are aphorisms and _ broad- 
minded sentiments. In one place the author says: ‘‘ Boxing breeds mcn, 
not skulkers—men who can go about the world with a serene self-confidence, 
which is a very different thing from conceit.’”’ On another page we read: 
“There is something in boxing that shames the little shabby meanness out 
of a man.” Again, ‘‘ A fellow whose susceptibilities are hurt by boxing 
as it is conducted at, say, the National Sporting Club, is altogether too good 
for this world ; he ought to spend his days reading love-sonnets or knitting 
antimacassars.”’ He writes: ‘‘ I believe we are at our best as men when the 
boyish mood is upon us,”’ a feeling that many must have. On the subject 
of refereeing he quotes a famous sentence, ‘‘ You can please some people 
all the time ; you can please all the people some of the time ; but you can’t 
please all the people all the time,’’ and adds, ‘‘ No, you very certainly can 
do nothing of the kind, and a referee who tries to accomplish that mirack 
is on the turnpike road to trouble.’’ The work is well illustrated, and there 
is a foreword by Lord Lonsdale, in which a well deserved compliment is paid 
to the author. Many books on boxing have from time to time been published, 
but none so fascinating or better written. 


” 


Billiards, by Tom Reece and W. G. Clifford. (A. and C. Black.) 

TO write a book on billiards that is both interesting and of practical use 
has evidently been the object of the authors, who have certainly been most 
successful in their efforts. They commence by giving some history of the 
origin of the game, of which really very little is known: they point out that 
Shakespeare’s attempt to put a cue into the hands of Cleopatra is one of the 
numerous anachronisms that are found in his plays; but his reference was 
inspired by the popularity of billiards at the period when his play was 
written, about 1608: and other attempts to place a remote historical date 
on the origin of billiards have not succeeded. Even from America we have 
nothing better than statements concerning Cathin More, King of Ireland, 
leaving fifty billiard balls of brass, with the pools and cues of the same 
material, when he,died in a.p. 148. But it is waste of time to give serious 
attention to attempts to trace the origin of billiards back to very early 
periods in the history of the white races of mankind. We might as well 
attempi to father.the game on the Chinese nation, not only because of the 
complete safety with which the first invention of almost anything can be 
ascribed to the Chinese, but also because there is extant an old print of a 
Chinese billiard table, a round one. The truth is that satisfactory evidence 
regarding the extreme antiquity of billiards does not exist, and that Malone’s 
comment, ‘‘ This game was not known in ancient times,” is all that any 
scholar or historian of repute would care to say on the subject. These 
statements are followed by many interesting facts showing dates when the 
game was known to have been played, with the various stages of its evolu- 
tion. The first English championship was won by Carr in 1825 ; after which 
Kentfield assumed:the title which he retained undisputed for twenty-four 
years; and then came the elder Roberts who claimed through Kentfield— 
who realised that discretion was the better part of valour—refusing to play. 
The instructional part of the book is worthy of the strictest attention ; and 
there is truth in the remark that practice alone can give that almost super- 
natural continuity of accuracy which is the beginning and end of the world 
of supremacy in billiards. Old Captain Crawley is quoted as being very 
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emphatic on one point: he says, ‘‘ Eye and hand should act in unison; and 
what one sees to be possible the other should be practised to accomplish.” 
Step by step the reader learns every point of the game, from its most ele- 
mentary rules to all the various strokes and tricks executed by first-class 
professional players. Leaving cushions out of the question for the time being, 
the first thing to know and recognise is what is called in billiard parlance 
the ‘‘ natural angle”’; this is explained with great care and shown how to be 
negotiated properly, and how a stroke correctly made should always leave 
the red ball in a favourable position for a losing hazard from hand into the 
middle pocket ; the forming of the bridge, too, a very important matter, is 
exhaustively explained. 

Some very important hints are given on 
of it; the first thing to be said about it must take the form of a warning. 
More billiard players than enough have been spoilt in the making, simply 
on account of an undue preference for “ side” The tyro is so 
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side,” and the abuse 
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apt to look upon “ side’? as a species of magical influence which has to be 
brought to bear on every stroke. ‘‘ Tell me what 
stroke?” is the question the average beginncr will ask nine times out of 
ten, and he is astonished to learn that side is the exception, the plain-ball 
stroke the rule. In those words the authors give sound advice to the young 
amateur. Break-building, and the spot stroke are fully discussed ;_ plain- 
ball striking, cushion play, and the ‘long Jenny,” are all commented on, 
and careful consideration is given to cannon play, top-of-table billiards, 
and safety play. A chapter headed ‘“‘ The Permissible Margin of Error,” 
is instructive, and the explanation of many more or less difficult strokes 
must act as an incentive for the aspirant to high honours in the game. How 
to hold the cue and the proper use of rests are not forgotten. The work is 
embellished by eighty-four splendid illustrations from photographs of almost 
every possible stroke; cleverly written and explicit in all its details, it is 
well worth the attention of everybody interested in the game. 


‘side’ do I want for this 





TWO BOOKS 


(Arnold.) 
(Duckworth. 


‘With Our Army in Flanders, by G. Valentine Williams. 
An Englishman in the Russian Ranks, by John Morse. 


MONG war books there would not be a greater 

contrast than is presented by these two volumes. 

Mr. Valentine Williams is an able war correspon- 

dent with a keen eye and a fluent style. His 

book gives one throughout an impression of 

efficiency on the part of the writer. It will, we are sure, 

meet with a great success, as the very titles of the chapters 

are calculated to appeal to a wide audience and the author 
possesses the secret of popular writing. 

Of John Morse, who wrote the other book, much less 
is known. His methods in some respects are extremely 
crude. Every now and then he seems to think it necessary 
vo intermix an exclamation of horror at war and a malediction 
against the Kaiser with his narrative. Frequently his obser- 
vations strike one as being of the most wiseacre description. 
Yet there is no book that has been published since the begin- 
ning of hostilities that has given so faithful, so gruesome 
and so disiinct a picture. People who have come back 
irom the war have carried away impressions that vary very 
much. One who departed as a youth of timid, diffident 
manners and unassertive character returns with a figure 
that has not only grown more martial, but more athletic, 
a sharp siep, a clear, strong voice.and a free laugh. He 
has been through many engagements and has acquitted 
himself with distinction. A soldier appears to have been 
hidden under his previous exterior and now is fully revealed. 
Another went to the war supersensitive, cultured, refined 
in every possible way, and although he too has achieved 
distinction, his mind has been impressed mostly with the 
pathos and horror of the proceedings. Mr. Morse, of whom 
we know nothing personally, does not strike the reader 
as being very highly cultivated in any way. His imagina- 
tion does not manifest itself in beautiful turns of expression ; 
vet his narrative holds one with the force exerted by a grim 
and fearless realism. 

According to his own account, he is a man well up 
in years who happened to be in Germany at the time 
when war was declared. He had crossed the German 
frontier west of Metz, and for the first time entered the 
territory of the Hun and on civilian business bent, although 
we learn that his mind has been turned to war. In his 
reticences no less than in his criticism he shows something 
of the military expert’s qualifications and is plainly a 
born rover. 

When war was declared he escaped into Russia 
and joined the armies of the Czar. The Russians 
offered to send him home, “but,” he says, ‘I am an 
fnglishman, thank God, and I was not inclined to turn 
my back on my country’s foes until I had seen the 
whites of their eyeS and let them see mine.” He joined 
himself to a battery of artillery and two days after- 
wards he was in a forced march to the North and soon crossed 
the Vistula at Plock. The country in which they were now 
had been already raided by the Germans, and the latter 
had left behind them plain signs of the kind of warfare they 
meant to carry on. A cripple murdered with bayonet 
thrusts, women outraged and slain, appeared in these early 
days, and continued to be the accompaniment of the march 
and countermarch of the Huns. His first experience may 
be understood from the fact that the battery to which he 
belonged had three hundyed men when it went into action, and 
only fifty-nine remained wiih the four guns saved at the close 
of the day. In these early encounters both:Russians and 
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Germans adopted a close formation, and in consequence the 
slaughter was fearful. Mr. Morse was in the first invasion of 
East Prussia, and his account of the methods pursued is most 
illuminating. Wherever the Germans went they seemed 
to have collected everything that could possibly be of advan- 
tage to them, especially in the way of food. They dug the 
potatoes in the fields, cleared up the stacks of corn, and 
even siripped the orchards. If the Cossacks were inclined 
to retaliate, they had very little opportunity of doing so ; 
but they in their turn stormed over the land just as the 
Uhlans did. The Cossack will usually die rather than fall 
into the hands of the Germans. Also the peaceful, quiet 
agricultural population awakened to a great fierceness. 
They got into the way of rushing upon stragglers with pitch- 
forks, and this weapon seems to have been a favourite with 
the outworking women on both sides of the border. The 
advantage of artillery at that time was not altogether on 
the German side : 


All through the 18th there was very heavy artillery firing, in which the 
Germans got much the worst of it, as their guns were light ; but on the roth 
they had some heavy pieces in position which did us some damage, blowing 
in many yards of trenches, and destroying hundreds of men. We had, how- 
ever, no experience of the terrible ‘‘ Jack Johnsons,’”’ nor had we, so far, 
jucard of those monstrous pieces of artillery. 


We have no intention of following the writer through 
all the fighting that he saw while in the Russian army, but 
must confine ourselves to drawing attention to the most 
arresting chapters at the end. Sent on a mission, he had 
the ill-luck to fall into the hands of the enemy. The officers 
read his papers, but after doing so charged him with being 
an English spy. In his resentment he used the expression 
‘“‘ scoundrel,” and was promptly bundled off to be shot the 
next morning. The prison in which he was put was a house 
roughly adapted to that purpose for the time being. A 
hundred persons were already crowded into it—Russian 
soldiers, a woman, a man with a child. When he was 
shoved into the room the other prisoners were 
passing their time in various ways. 
on the floor in corners. So many were smoking that the place was full of 
blue, hazy smoke. The woman, with bowed head, seemed dazed with 
wretchedness, the child was whimpering. From the way in which many 
of the men stared at me, I thought that they knew that I was appointed 
to die. One party devoted as much attention to me as they did to the cards 
they were playing. The guard numbered a dozen men, who occupied an 
ante-room, were laughing, talking noisily, and singing beastly songs; a 
circumstance that convinced me that the house occupied an isolated position, 
not near any body of troops commanded by an officer above subaltern rank, 
who would soon have put a stop to the ribaldry. These things did not occur 
to me just at the moment; but they flashed on my mind later, when a 
certain incident occurred. 


Some were asleep on chairs, or lying 


Things looked very bad, but at midnight two of the men 
who had been playing cards got up and 


one of them, first looking to see that the soldiers were not observing him, 
pointed his thumb at them, and winked ; then he made a gesture Of striking 
a terrible blow. He looked at me inquiringly ; and I thought I compre- 
hended what he meant, and nodded acquiescence. He replied by a 
nod of satisfaction; and he and his companion retired to the far end 
of the room. ; 


A man whose neck is practically in the halter cannot afford 
to be particular about the methods of- his ‘escape. The 
three men in the middle of the night seized the sentinel, 
throttled him, got over the’ wall’ and" fled. He ‘never 
saw his companions again, and now’ had to undertake the 
very difficult business of geiting back fo his Russian friends 
through a hostile country and: with feet sore ,and swollen 
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through running barefoot over stony ground or in water. He 
had to confine his progress to the night and hide as best he 
could during the day. The character of the ground will 
partly appear from the following quotation : 


It is a fortunate event some of these men did not discover me; for I was 
compelled to be content with very incomplete concealment. I escaped notice, 
but I had several very narrow escapes; and if the soldiers had been as alert 
as they ought to have been I should have been discovered. One man nearly 
rode over me as I lay crouching in a patch of sedge by the side of a tiny brook ; 
and a squad of eight dragoons passed within four or five yards of me, giving 
me a very unpleasant shock, as I had no weapon for defence, except a stick 
I had broken from a tree. The Germans had stripped me of everything 
I carried, my money excepted; and that, fortunately, I had successfully 
hidden by stitching it, sovereign by sovereign, under a black raid stripe 
down the seam of my trousers. 


That is a very mild passage. In the course of a most painful 
journey described with Defoe-like fidelity he was to witness 
murder, rapine and the other horrors of war as it is con- 
ducted in outlandish quarters of the world where the men 
are not first-rate and are not under the command of officers. 
Those who wish to see the war without any illusion cannot 
afford to miss this, the most impressive book that has so far 
appeared about it. 


THE GREATEST ENGLISH GENERAL. 
The Life of the Duke of Marlborough, by Edward Thomas. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 
MARLBOROUGH’S reputation as a soldier has never declined. It has 
been left to the modern student of history to appreciate his amazing skill 
as a diplomatist. When it comes to the interest he evokes as a man, neither 
his contemporaries nor the most skilful creators of personal atmosphere 
have made very much of Corporal John. His latest biographer, Mr. Edward 
Thomas, has hitherto been known to us rather as a wanderer amid general 
literature and as a prophet of the open air, but he has done very skilfully in 
a new field. Without claiming to 
produce any new facts, or to advance 
any novel theories, he has done some- 
thing more important. He has made 
a highly readable biography. Marl- 
borough is the principal figure (so far 
as the Duchess Sarah will allow him) 
in a series of historical tableaux very 
pleasant to look at and very credible. 
The purely military side of his career 
is touched slightly. Mr. Thomas 
describes the great battles, but as he 
does not show a plan of one of them, 
the descriptions are useful for no 
colour. That, how- 
He demands of 


more than local 
ever, they provide. 
his reader some knowledge of English 
history from Charles II to George I, 
and without that knowledge some of 
his allusions would be rather mys- 
terious. We are bound to complain 
that he does not give us a single 
stanza of Malbrouk s’en va t’en guerre. 
The tune we all know, for we used to 
sing it at the end of pleasant dinners 
final assurance that 
won’t go home till morning,” 
shall doubtless sing it again in happier 
times. But Mr. Thomas should not 
have assumed that everybody knows 
the words which were sung in Marl- 
borough’s day. He is, however, to 
be congratulated on having written a 
biography, which is also a jolly story, 
of the great man who made England 
terrain where British 
now looking for final 


with the “we 


and 


feared on a 
soldiers are 


victory. 


The Jolly Duchess, by Charles 
E. Pearce. (Stanley Paul.) 
READERS of Scott’s Journal will 
remember how Harriot Mellon, then 
Mrs. Coutts, turned up with a vast 
train at Abbotsford in the winter of 
1825, only a few months before the 
financial disaster which ended the 
brilliant, happy period of Scott’s life. 
The foolish woman had inherited the 
enormous fortune of her late husband, 
the banker; and she brought with 
her the Duke of St. Albans, who 
had proposed to her several times 
but had not yet been accepted. 
Scott was the confidant of all the 
world, and the lady soon asked his 
advice on the delicate question. 
Scott’s advice came to this: ‘‘ Take 
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+ him, if you want him.’ She married the Duke in 1827, and lived till 1837. 
The Duke was half her age, and Thomas Coutts was eighty-six when she 
married him. Her marriages were not romantic affairs. She left the bulk 
of her vast wealth to the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The mention of 
her in Scott’s Journal and his judgment of her might seem memorial enough 
for Harriot Mellon; but she owes this very full and careful record of her 
life to her connection with the stage, which began in infancy and ended 
when she married Mr. Coutts. She does not seem to have been a very good 
actress or a very beautiful woman. But there is much more here than a 
life of one bouncing actress who married a senile banker for his money and 
a soft-headed duke for his title; the book contains a complete history 
of the stage during her connection with it. There is, of course, a good deal 
of small beer; but it is pleasant to hear something more of the old actors 
whom Lamb has immortalised—Dodd, Bensley, Munden, Mrs. Jordan. 
There are a number of contemporary caricatures and engravings. Among 
the latter is a charming picture of Miss Kelly whom Lamb loved and wished 
to marry, worth a wilderness of Mellons. 


A BIRD ARTIST. 





The Second Volume of Mr. Thorburn’s “British Birds.” (Long, 
mans. (In four volumes.) 
HE second volume of Mr. Thorburn’s ‘“ British 


Birds”’ keeps well up to the high standard oj 
the first. We do not need to give it greater 
praise. It is just possible that the general reader 
will look through it, if with inevitable admiration, 
yet with a certain sense of disappointment because it happens, 
according to modern classification, that this, the second of 
the four volumes in which the work is to be completed, does 
not give us quite so many as the first of our own familiar 
avine friends—the little people that are our companions in 
gardens and along the hedgerows. It has gone to bigger, 
more splendid, for the most part more fierce, folk—the 
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eagles, hawks, owls and so 
on. Really, in their powers 
of flight and terrible qualities 
they are the royalty of the 
bird kind. The bird friends 
of most of us are in more 
humble station. 

Still, these birds of the 
swift flight and of the rending 
talon give splendid opportu- 
nity for the illustrator, and 
Mr. Thorburn has not let the 
opportunity slip. In the book 
the illustrations are in colour, 
and for the most part bear 
testimony to a high degree 
of mechanical skill in the pro- 
cess less than to the artistic 
achievement of the portrait 
painter. We are able here to 
show in black and white two of 
the plates taken from the 
coloured pages, and it ought to 
be a satisfaction to the artist 
to see how well this re-repro- 
duction comes out, as a testi- 


mony to the truth of his 
tones. 
That which he has 


made the frontispiece for 
this volume is the dramatic 
picture of the golden eagle 
carrying off what we call a 
“blue hare,’ though it is 
clad in its white winter fur. 
Down the mountain side, in 
the distance, goes a younger 
bird of the same _ species. 
The separation of the great 
flight feathers of the 
eagle’s wing is shown with a 
truthful emphasis. 

The second 
reproduced is of a mixed 
little company of very 
gay persons, in their original 
colouring, the  bee-eater 
and the hoopoe taking the 
front of the scene; but the 
most interesting figure is that 
of the cuckoo, of our com- 
mon and very well known 
species, on the branch above. 

We know him so well that we may be very sure what 
he is saying. He says it often enough—‘‘ Cuckoo.” And 
we may know him to be vocal at the moment by the 
swelling throat. Yet his bill is tightly closed. 

Mr. Thorburn has courage. Very likely the cuckoo 
may have been pictured thus, singing, as the ringdove 
coos, with closed bill, but if that be so the illustration 
has never come to this reviewer’s eye. Generally we have the 
bird singing open-mouthed, gaping. In the letterpress the 
artist expresses his conviction that his is the more truthful 
portrait of the singer, whom he has watched through glasses, 
thus reiterating those two notes of which we sometimes grow 
more than a little tired in merry May. If one were to choose 
a plate for special praise, above the others, it would perhaps 
be that which shows us the smaller hawks, the beautiful 
kestrel, the long-winged hobby and the rest—page 62. The 
gannet plate is an admirable one, too, with the adult bird, 
those in varying stages of the immature plumage, and the 
splash of the diver into the sea below. We find life and 
nature here. Very characteristic also is the attitude of the 
cormorant with its extended wings—held out ‘“‘ to dry,” as 
we usually say, though in all truth the cormorant’s plumage 
is so thoroughly waterproofed with oil that any drying must 
be a work of superfluity. 

It is permitted to a critic, it is indeed expected of him, 
to be critical, even where uncritical admiration occupies 
far the greater share of his review, and in this very plate of 
the cormorants there is a point that may be noticed—surely 
the blue gloss on the plumage of the lesser, the green, cor- 
morant is a little over-emphasised. On another plate, on the 
other hand, that in which the kingfisher appears, less 
justice than is due is done to that vivid turquoise line that 
gleams, in life, along the back. But perhaps this bright 
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jewel of a bird is bound to be the despair of the illustrator 
in colour and of his reproducer. Least successful of all, 
perhaps, is the figure of the “ hoodie’? on the crow plate. 
The attempt to show him in this fore-shortened fashion 
does not ‘‘ come off,” and we quite miss the character of this 
bird which, in life, is so expressive of the knavish corvine 
disposition. Perhaps we may criticise, too, the principle 
on which so large a space on the plate is assigned to some 
species which we hardly ever see in England, such as the 
eagle owl and two of the vultures. To be sure, these are 
big people, and so, perhaps, fit into big frames ; but, still, 
we have a feeling that we could dispense with their portraits 
so largely drawn, and might have been better pleased with 
compensation given us in the form of pictures in greater detail 
of smaller birds which we shall have more frequent oppor- 
tunity of comparing with their portraits. Doubtless, 
however, this is a question very open to argument on 
either side. 

The letterpress is interesting and, so far as space admits, 
adequate. Much of it is the outcome of Mr. Thorburn’s 
own study of the birds in their natural haunts, and the 
breath of the open air is fresh on it. We may note that he 
mentions without reservation or doubt the habit imparted 
to the golden eagle of hustling the red deer off a cliff path 
in order to feast on their carcase shattered by the fall. The 
statement that the birds do this has some authority to back 
it; but is it not still a little in debate? Should it not be 
given with an interrogation note? We think so. A charii- 
able omission may also be noticed—in the author’s account 
of the owls he has nothing to say of the depredations and 
the killing of game unquestionably to be charged against 
that most diurnal of their kind, the little owl. It is the one 
and only member of its family which is not deserving of all 
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mercy by the gamekeeper. With these few criticisms of 
detail we may accord this second volume an unqualified 
welcome, and need say no more in anticipation of those 
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remaining to be published than that we hope, and do not 
doubt, that they will be of equal merit to those already in 
our hands. 





FROM EGYPT TO 


. By STEPHEN 


N the quay at Alexandria flocks of Russian 
peasant pilgrims with great bundles on their 
backs, men and women who had been in 
Jerusalem when the great war broke out, or 
at Mount Sinai in the desert seeking remote 

shrines and holy men. As Smerdyakof said, “‘ No one in 
these days can move mountains into the sea by faith, 
unless perhaps one man in the world, or at most two, and 
they most likely saving their souls in secret somewhere 
in the Egyptian desert’; and the peasant pilgrim, through 
the traditions of his Church, always looks to these deserts 
for spiritual power. 

Besides the Christian pilgrims are hundreds of refugee 
Jews driven out of Zion by the belligerent Turk, many of 
them patriarchal types of great piety, long-bearded men 
with multiplex wrinkles on their brows. 

My ship goes riding over the sea to Greece, passing 
the seven churches, those candles lit in the dim dawn of 
Christianity, passing Cyprus and Patmos and a thousand 
nameless islands where lived mystics, hermits, and wrivers 
of the early Church. We carried ikons brought from 
Jerusalem to be carried back to Russia. The pilgrims 
sang Christian hymns; the Jewish patriarchs, with phylac- 
teries on their brows, read the Mosaic books and the Prophets. 
Nearly every one on the boat was bound for Russia. We 
went thither the way these things have ever gone, from the 
desert northward over the sea. Not in vain does the reader 
of the Gospel stand facing the north; not in vain is the 
belfry of the cathedral built on the northern side. The 
direct message of Christianity has been ihe message that 
has gone northward. 

The cathedral of Christianity, our St. Sophia in large, 
may perhaps be imagined in this guise. Egypt is the choir 
of the cathedral where stand the martyrs and the saints 
singing in white robes. Through the gates at the north 
and the west come those who hear the sweet tidings and 
the heavenly music. 

The journey from Egypt to Russia is like going across 
our great Sophia from the splendid choir to the multitudes 
who have come out of the forests to listen. 

Christianity went over the waves to Athos and Tsargrad, 
to the Greek and Roman cities of the Black Sea shores, 
and up the mighty rivers to Kief and Novgorod and Yaro- 
slaf, down the great Volga, driving the Tartar before it, 
across the forests and along the rivers where lived the 
primeval nature-worshippers of Russia, brought by knights 
in armour, by priests and bishops, engendered by hermits 
and martyrs, enforced eventually by princes and monarchs, 
interwoven with the splendour of medieval chivalry. Russia 
became officially Chrisiian in 988, when King Vladimir and 
his hosts were baptised in the Dnieper at Kief. A cathedral 
of St. Sophia, ‘‘ mother of Russian churches,” springs up 
at Kief, St. Sophia appears at Novgorod, St. Sophia at 
Yaroslaf. 

At the time of our Edward the Confessor Russia 
was as fervently Christian as England. And the seed, no 
doubt, had sunk deeper or had been wafted into remoter 
solitudes. There was room in Russia for Christianity to 
mature in the popular mind. 

At last the Turks streamed across the Levant, and 
severed the Christian world in two. Foolish and naive 
Mahomet came stamping into the great cathedral of 
Sophia on horseback, shouting out at the foot of the 
sublime altar, ““ There is no god but God, and Mahomet 
is His prophet.” Legend says that on that day a priest 
was celebrating Mass at the altar, and he prayed that the 
body of Christ might be saved from profanation. As an 
answer to his prayer the stones gaped, and priest and Host 
were enclosed, as the relics had been that in earlier days 
were placed between the tenth stones. The priest was 


probably murdered as he broke the bread, and, it is true, he 
has been taken into the wall and has become part of the 
Bride. 
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Leopards have their dens where Christian hermits 
once prayed to God, and they do not know that the ground 
is holy ground. And the ferocious yet simple Turk has it 
not in his power to profane Sancta Sophia. When the 
time comes he can be driven back to the wilds whence he 
came. 

Constantinople falls. But Christianity does not fall, 
rather it grows. Russian Christianity is saved from much 
ecclesiastical exploitation, Levantine corruption and 
materialism by the severance of the earthly tie, the break-up 
of the patriarchate of Tsargrad. After the Turks took 
Constantinople Russian Christianity was fed by the angels. 
Hence its fair face to-day. 

Over the sea to Russia, to the Kremlins round the 
many-domed churches, to the gleaming ikons, to the great 
choruses, resplendent and triumphant Orthodoxy; to the 
land where every day and night there is witness, where the 
young men see visions and the old men dream dreams ; 
to Kief, to Novgorod, to Moscow, to the Kremlin, to the 
great pink-walled hill that stands above the mother-city 
crowned with churches. Bowing at the Ilinskaya, baring 
the head to enter at the Spassky Gate my eyes 
rest on the wan wall of St. John the Great. I climb to the 
belfry and let my fingers pass lovingly over the bulging 
bells. I light a candle in the cathedral of the Assumption. 
I walk across the broad open spaces where Napoleon’s cannon 
are ranged and listen to the sad, slow chime of the Kremlin 
clock giving the hours and the quarters. Here again is a 
holy city standing above a merely worldly city, this walled 
hill over commercial Moscow, this Sophia exalted above 
Prudentia. 

In the first autumn of the war, when I was at Moscow, 
I used to go to the Kremlin last thing each night. They 
were beautifully starry and peaceful nights. The churches 
and the low pavements that wander among the cobbles 
were flooded with silver, the toothed battlements and ante- 
diluvian old towers of the Kremlin walls seemed gigantically 
exaggerated in silhouette, and yet, though exaggerated, 
yet in a way truer, as if the ordinary vision of them we had 
by day was not correct, as if they were really in themselves 
of enormous importance and correspondingly enormous 
proportions. The moat of the Moscow river lay murky below, 
and far among the vast congregation of the houses of the 
city a lamp burned here and there as if before votive shrines. 
Motionless sentries stood in front of the cathedrals. One’s 
own steps echoed startlingly. The single liquid melody of 
the Kremlin chime broke out and poured away—ding, ding, 
ding, ding, dong, dell, dell. Holy Russia was waiching. 

I went into a cathedral : still many candles were burning. 
I walked along the walls: lamps were alight before holy 
pictures set in the old bricks. There was a perfect stillness 
and serenity. I paused and the mind went across Moscow 
and beyond it fifteen hundred miles to Poland and Germany 
and Austria where was another scene, a more exterior scene 
and manifestation of the life of Russia—Russia in arms 
against a false ideal. Russia was serene though Russia 
was in deadly struggle. The heart was beating faithfully, 
strong hands were smiting the foe. 

In the night the hundreds of Napoleon’s black cannon 
had a sinister aspect, each one seemed pointed at me. The 
mind went back to their real hour of history when from them 
death blazed forth ; when instead of this stillness and serenity 
the thunder and tumult of battle was around them. They 
are death’s heads of what once were live guns; they are 
greedy as death, menacing as death—harmless also as death. 
Away above them among the glittering stars stand the gold 
crosses of the churches, the splendour of God. The mind’s 
eye takes in hundreds and thousands of gold crosses, waving, 
dipping, lifting, triumphant, the grand processional asject 
of the Church. Even at this moment how many are dying, 
how many souls are passing. In the Kremlin in the suill 
night Holy Russia is watching. Away on the battlefields 
the brave are dying. Look, in the Kremlin you see their 
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crosses among the stars; listen, you hear the heavenly 
chorus swelling as they join the great procession of the 
Church. 


From Egypt to Russia, and then from Russia west 
once more to England. The tempestuous war still rages, 
and in the seasons of history it is deep winter. Ravenous 
winds lash the bare trees, howl through the churchyards. 
Or the wind dies down awhile and bitter frost sets in, and 
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the merciless hungry stars stare at the dead earth. Or 
heavy clouds come over and the snow sifts down, becomes 
deeper, communes with the breeze, wreathes itself in fantastic 
drifts. On the still branches of the forest the snow is balanced, 
or only disturbed by ravens flitting awkwardly from one iree 
to another. It is the winter of history, but the season will 
change. Under the crusted streams the water is flowing, 
flowers are rising under the snow, flowers from the living 
seed. The seed lives through the four seasons, and the seed 
is the Word of God. 





THE EGOTIST 


IN) WAR-TIME. 


By A. CLutTton Brock 


HE more completely a man is an egotist the less 
he knows that he is one. At present he usually 
thinks that he is a devoted patriot; but it is 
his egotism that makes him wish to outdo everyone 
else in patriotism. He sees himself as a patriot 

and wishes everyone else to see him so. He (and very often 
she) takes up some work for the country and is perfectly 
convinced that he is working for the country when he really 
is working for himself. That is to say, he is working, not 
for money or place, but so that everyone may recognise 
his great qualities, and even so that he may feel them himself. 
For the aim of the complete egotist is to realise his own idea 
of himself, to be the great man that he feels he ought to be. 
And the worst of his disease is that he himself is never aware 
of this aim. He believes that he has no desire except to 
put himself at the service of his country ; but what really 
occupies his mind is his own attitude of utter self-surrender. 
That is what he enjoys, and his deep unconscious purpose 
is to enjoy that. Other men see themselves in relation to 
the war, but he sees the war in relation to himself. He is 
like an actor in a tragedy to whom he himself, and not the 
tragedy, is the masterpiece, to whom all the art of the poet 
is but a pretext for his own posturing in the limelight. 

Such actors may win applause, but they are always 
bad artists. They spoil the play, even if they are praised 
for their performance, and so the egotist may be known 
by this, that, even if he wins praise for his work, he always 
does it badly. He cannot do it well because his object is, 
not to do it well, but to win praise for it. No one seems to 
work so hard as he; indeed, no one could work so hard 
as he seems to wo1k. Bui his labour, such as it is, is spent, 
not upon doing the wo1k well, but upon satisfying his own 
notion of himself. We all know the feeling of despair that 
comes over us when we co-operate with an egotist, although 
we may not realise its cause. We talk about the work, and 
he seems to be talking about it too. Yet all the while his talk 
is one boast, because his real theme is not the work but 
himself. While others are trying to discover the best way of 
doing the work, he is trying to prove his own devotion to 
his country. The question whether this or that should be 
done is of no account to him, what interests him is his atti- 
tude in the doing of it. He seems always io be discussing 
the matter in hand, but it is only a disguise for his incessant 
discussion of himself. And the very disguise disappears, 
when it comes to dealing with the outside world. Then 
he forgets the business in hand altogether in his desire for 
publicity. Then his one aim is to teke the lead and to 
make it plain to everyone that he is leader. He has no 
loyalty to his colleagues, but will throw them all over in a 
moment and misrepresent what they have all decided; and 
that, not from conscious treachery, but because he forgets 
everything in his own desire for the first place. 

There is an epigram, written when Garrick and Barry 
were both acting King Lear at the same time, which ex- 
presses exactly the‘effect and the futility of the egotist. 

The town has found out different ways, 
To praise its different Lears ; 

To Barry it gives loud huzzas, 
To Garrick only tears. 


A King, Ay every inch a King, 
Such Barry doth appear ; 
But Garrick’s quite another thing, 
He’s every inch King Lear. 
We may take it that Barry was quite well satisfied with 
the huzzas, and that some of his audience thought him a 
much better actor than Garrick. But, no doubt, “ King Lear ”’ 


seemed a better play as Garrick acted it. The difference was 
that Garrick thought about the play and Barry thought 
about himself. But the only way to excellence in acting, 
and in other things, is to think about the play only. You 
may win applause by thinking about yourself, but you will 
succeed only in winning applause, not in doing your job. 

Hence at the present time, when the need is so great 
that jobs should be well done, the egotist is a public nuisance 
and danger. He is most conspicuous in Parliament, where 
he asks questions that ought not to be answered and makes 
sveeches that ought not to be published, all with an air 
of doing his duty to a public that would much rather be 
without him; or in the Press, where he writes letters which 
tell us nothing except that he wants to make himself heard. 
The great mass of the public, to do them justice, are quite 
indifferent to these egotists. But the worst of it is that the 
public are silent and the egotists talk, so that an impression 
is conveyed that the egotists are the public. The ordinary, 
modest man does not publish his opinions because he is not 
sure of them. His desire is to know the truth before he 
proclaims it; but the egotist holds an opinion so that he 
may proclaim it. He does not care whether it is right so 
much as whether it suits the attitude which he feels to be 
becoming to himself. His opinions are always strong and 
decided -because he himself wishes to appear strong and 
decided. And just because he acquires them easily, he is 
able to express them with every trick of tawdry rhetoric. 
They are not really his opinions at all, but merely what he 
thinks a man of his patriotism and eminence ought to think ; 
and so the rhetoric is not his rhetoric, it is only the manner 
in which he thinks a master of language ought to write or 
speak. Egotists all talk more or less alike, and they all 
misrepresent the opinions of the silent mass of sensible 
men which they profess to “ voice.’’ But the misfortune 
is that they are the tongues, the unruly members, of the 
community. Others are too busy to be advertising their 
patriotism. They are not thinking about their patriotism 
at all, but about the work which they have to do, and in 
their silence they are apt to suppose that those who talk 
do speak fer the mass of men. In fact, the egotists do us 
this grave injury, that they make us appear much bigger 
fools than we are, and almost persuade us of our own 
gossining and hysterical folly. 

We are all more nervous than usual in war-time, and 
therefore more inclined to listen to rumours and foolish 
opinions. It is not so much that we believe them as thai 
we fear that others will believe them. The egotist, because 
he will be talking, does seem to us to be talking for those 
who are wiser than himself, and so there is a whole spurious 
»ublic opinion manufactured, the reality of which may be 
believed in by neutrals and our enemies. Any fool is a 
representative Englishman to the Germans, if only he says 
what the Germans want to believe. And there are among 
us now more patriot-egotists than pacifists or pro-Germans, 
saying what the Germans wish to believe and what they print 
eagerly and circulate in neutral countries. If the patriot- 
egotist could be convinced that he is not a patriot at all, 
but a mere nuisance, he might be cured. But you cannot 
cure an egotist because you can never convince him of 
anything that wounds his egotism. Other countries suffer 
less from him, either because they suppress him or because 
their men of sense talk more. It is a serious drawback 
for us now that our men of sense usually prefer to remain 
silent. We are an inarticulate nation, with the result that 
our fools talk for us. In the general silence ihey can be 
heard, and, unfortunately, they can be heard abroad as well 
as at home. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CREEPERS AT COMPTON WYNYATES. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I have been much interested in Mr. Bolton’s two excellent articles 
on Compton Wynyates, with your almost perfect photographs. It is far 
the best account of Compton Wynyates I have read; much of the infor- 
mation is new to me, though I have some knowledge of the history of the 
house. There is‘one point Mr. Bolton does not notice, which I think would 
appeal to many owners of old houses, and also to your gardening readers, 
and that is the remarkably effective way in which the head-gardener at 
Compton Wynyates controls the creepers, etc., on the walls of this fasci- 
nating old house. Their growth ornaments the brickwork, but never hides 
it. I know of no better example of the right use of creepers on an 
old building than is seen at Compton Wynyates, and this is well 
shown in your pictures; but, of course, not even your photographs 
can give the full charm of leaf and colour of flower seen against these 
delightful old red-brick walls.—H. 


THE BRADFORD-ON-AVON TITHE BARN. 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—This well known fourteenth century barn, one of the finest examples 
of the medizval tithe barn in England, is in imminent danger of collapse. 
The owner, Sir C. P. Hobhouse, Bart., has expressed his willingness to make 
it over without payment to the Wiltshire Archzological Society on condition 
that the absolutely necessary repairs are carried out. Mr. H. Brakspear, 


F.S.A., has examined the building, and reports that many of the main 
timbers supporting the roof are so rotten that there may be a considerable 
He estimates the cost of necessary repairs 


fall of roof at any moment. 
at at least £775 
The Society, which 
has no funds of its 
own which it can 
devote to this pur- 
pose, feels that it is 
out of the question 
to hope to raise any- 
thing like this sum 
at present, but if 
£200 could be pro- 
vided at once, this 
would probably pre- 
vent the actual tall 
of the building. If 
this cannot be done, 
there is apparently 
no alternative but 
the demolition of the 
building, 
would be a 


entire 
which 
misfortune, not 
merely to Bradford, 
but to the nation at 
large. The Society 
therefore ventures to 
appeal—even in the 
circumstances of the 
present time—for the 
means of preserving 
the building. Dona- 
tions may be paid to 





proportion to the amount of the common man he gets into his work. I 
do not mean that he must necessarily appeal to the common man, but that 
he must seem the common man himself. Greatly as I admire Mr. Yeats, I 
think of him as a professional poet. I do not think of Coleridge as a pro- 
fessional poet, and so for me the question of relative greatness is, in a rough 
and ready way, answered.—C. M. 

[We scarcely agree with our distinguished correspondent. Poetry has 
its essentials. Swinburne held there were oniy two—imagination and 
harmony. Whether right or wrong, he thereby tormed for himself a cri- 
terion. Most likely he would have admitted in eloquent praise the harmony 
of the passage quoted by Yeats, but would have contended that there was 
more imagination in any of the other passages cited than in that of Mr. Yeats. 
Everyone must have a standard and can compare by this standard. Matthew 
Arnold resolved poetry into a criticism of life, and on that basis could, of course, 
institute comparisons that without a key would have been impossible. In 
other words, clear thinking about the essentials is the necessary prelude to 
comparative criticism.—Eb.] 


MINERAL PHOSPHATES FOR THE FARM. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’ ] 
S1r,—I shall be greatly obliged if any of your readers can tell me where | 
can obtain tribasic mineral phosphates.—H. V. 


GAME AND BIRDS OF PREY. 

(To THE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 

grouse and eagles in your issue 
of October 23rd, 
it will interest your 
correspondent to 
know that grey 
partridges and 
quails in India fre- 
quently, when pur- 
sued by birds of 
prey, dash into cover 
close to human 
beings. Insuch cases 
they allow themselves 
to be picked up by 
hand. This fact is 
well known to Indian 
falconers and to the 
small boys who herd 
cattle in the desert.— 
LievuT.-Cot. D. C. 
PHILLOTT. 


S1r,—With reference to the letter on 


‘“* DISHING ”’ 
HORSE. 

[To THE EDIToR. 
Sir,—I have no 
hesitation in saying 
that the dishing otf 
which Mr. _ Pilliner 
writes is an inherit- 
from the 


THE 


ance 


the “Barton Barn A MEDLEVAL TITHE BARN IN URGENT NEED OF REPAIR. Eastern ancestors of 
Account,” —_Lloyd’s This barn is 216ft. in length. our thoroughbred 
Bank, Bradford-on- ‘ horse. This is one 


Avon, or sent to Mr. A. W. N. Burder, F.S.A., Belcombe Court, Bradford- 
on-Avon.—E. H. Gopparp, Hon. Secretary, Clyffe Vicarage, Swindon. 
GREATNESS IN POETS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’’} 

S1r,—The question, which of two poets is the greater, supposing them to 
be real poets, is really unanswerable. At best, they can be compared. Even 
that is not always convenient, because poets are so different in kind that every 
now and then you come upon examples between whom comparison would be 
as pointless as between four pounds of butter and four o’clock—to quote a 
witty reviewer of some other subject. In comparing Mr. W. B. Yeats with 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge and Rossetti, Mr. Forrest Reid has given a good, 
or, rather, bewildering example of what I mean. The association of names 
makes my head go round, as if somebody said: ‘‘ Claret is better than ten 
per cent, or calceolarias, or muffins, or consecutive fifths.” Mr. Yeats and 
Rossetti are, obviously, comparable, though even then, to take an illustra- 
tion from “‘ R. St. J. M.,” it is like comparing an etching with an oil painting. 
Mr. Yeats and Keats are comparable with an effort of mind like that needed 
for comparing an algebraical with an arithmetical formula. Mr. Yeats and 
Shelley are only comparable in a delusive way, which notes their superficial 
characteristics and leaves their depths unrecognised, and Mr. Yeats and 
Coleridge are not comparable at all. I do not mean that Coleridge is so much 
greater than Mr. Yeats—if some reduction to common terms could be made 
it might turn out to be the other way—but that, as they stand, comparison 
of degree is not possible because they are so different in kind. Such dis- 
cussions, however, are fruitful and interesting because they bring out so many 
ideas about poetry and cause the quotation of so many fine passages. And, 
in one point, the association of Mr. Yeats with Coleridge does help me to think 
of what I mean by greatness in a poet. I should say that a poet is great in 











reason why Welsh and other pony strains, with their admirable and safe 
action, are so valuable in hunter breeding. This blood tends to correct 
these defects in action. High caste Arabs often kick every pebble in the 
road in their slow pace. The best hog-hunter I ever owned would trip 
and fall when hacking on the station roads. I know a hunter (half bred), 
one of the best over a country, a horse that never makes a mistake 
at a fence, which came into my possession at a very small price because 
he was always tripping and stumbling. He had true Arab action in his 
slow paces. The cure, if such it can be called, is to use ponies as hunter 
foundation stock.—X. 


[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 


S1r,—It seems to me that Mr. Pilliner has the answer to his question 


in his own letter! “It is rare in hackneys, common cart-horscs 
do it” (indiscriminately bred), ‘shires, clydesdales and punches are 


free from it. The worst offender, without doubt, is the hunter got 
by a thoroughbred horse.” Our racehorse is bred to race, not for 
the show ring. The hackney is bred principally for the show ring, 
as are many clydesdales, shires and punches. The great breeders 
of all four are experts at breeding. They can breed into their 
horses any shape or action they require or think they require. If we 
could first get into one of these gentlemen the point of view of the hunting 
man (one who knows a hunter when he sees him), and then get him on the 
Hunter Improvements Society Committee, hunters would be bred without 
the fault Mr. Pilliner speaks of! Cart-horse breeders settle among them- 
selves ‘‘ We want a bit more feather,” or ‘‘ Our pasterns want lengthening,” 
or “‘ The crouch of the hind legs, stifle and hind foot turned outwards will 
give more lifting power.’”’ The observant breeder, as he walks round the 
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ring sees these come gradually but surely into the breed. The hackney 
breeder is not quite satisfied with his hind action. He breeds his hocks 
away to get the snatch that he wants. Some hunter breeders must be looking 
forward to the weight carrying thoroughbred that it is understood Sir Gilbert 
Greenall is breeding in Ireland. Not for racing, but for make and shape. 
When, after three or four generations he produces true moving sires, then 
if we buy mares with three or four generations of prize winners in the Hunters 
Society’s Stud Book, and not till then shall we be able to breed hunters by 
thoroughbred sires from hunting mares with any degree of certainty as to 
action. I can guarantee straight action in progeny from straight actioned 
mares by either of my halfbred sires—Horr Brooke. 


A NORTH AMERICAN HAWK’S NEST. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph shows the largest nest I have found in this 
country, although I have on several occasions found the nests of larger 
birds. 
used by a pair 
of ferruginous 
rough - legged 
hawks (Archi- 
butes ferrugi- 
neous), and 
was built in 
a large willow 
bush on the 
edge of a 
little prairie 
slough. The 
nest was made 
of both living 
and dead 
branches and 
sticks, with 
roots, stubble, 
pieces of sod 
and dry horse 
man ur eé 
worked in. 
Several of the 
sticks were 
over an inch 
in diameter. 
The measure- 


It was 





ments were: 

rim tobottom, 

eft. 6anes 

width, 3ft.; 

A MASSIVE NEST FOR A SLENDER width of cup, 
SUPPORT. 12in.; depth 

of cup, rin. 


The shallow cup was lined with grass, roots, pieces of sod and dry manure, 
and there was a large dry puff-ball beside the eggs. There were only two eggs 
which differed widely, one being very handsomely marked. In both cases 
the ground colour was chalky-white. One had a liberal supply of blackish 
brown blotches at the larger end and 
smaller spots of the same colour over 
the rest of the surface. The other 
had paler reddish markings, chiefly at 
the smaller end. Both bore faint 
splashes of lilac.—H. H. Pittman, 
Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


IN A NILE VILLAGE. 

[To THE EpiTorR.] 
S1r,—After the expensive magnifi- 
cence of an English free school this 
Arab boys’ school at Esna—which 
most Nile travellers will remember 
because of its barrage, even if they 
have not stopped there—seems a 
trifle bare, but it answers its purpose 
perfectly well. The photograph is 
chiefly interesting, I think, as showing 


the remarkable diversity of types 
in the town-dwelling Arab. The 
teacher on the extreme lett, for 


example, has the finely cut features 
of a Bedouin, and so has the one 
facing the camera in the doorway. 


The young man standing under 
the window is of a much milder 
type, while many of the pupils 
are of quite negroid type—note 


the little blackamoor in the right- 
hand corner—no doubt the result 
of intermarriage.—DELTA. 
BARLEY AND BLINDNESS. 
[To THE EpiToR.] 
Sir,—In a_ recently 
treatise on Hebrew 
statement is quoted from  Pesa- 
chim 42 concerning ‘‘A_ species 
of barley grown in Babylon 


published 
Dietetics a 
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causing blindness.”” Can any of your readers suggest a reliable basis for this 


assertion ?—J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


ARISTIDES AS FOREIGN 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ 


MINISTER. 
Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—‘' A State is not ruled by Paternosters,” said the wise Cosimo dei 
Medici, Pater Patria, and yet in England we still cherish a belief—which 
takes a ‘‘ most unconscionable time a-dying ’’—that this is the right method, 
especially in foreign affairs. Doubtless to have, in these days of mendacity, 
heathens and brutality abroad, a high-minded and absolutely honest English 
gentleman as Foreign Secretary is a source of great satisfaction to ourselves ; 
but something may be said of the defects of these qualitics from the point 
of view of sundry of our Allies. The‘ comic spirit’? must be invoked 
surely and the Meredithian touch employed when Aristides sits down to 
play the diplomatic card game with ‘‘ Ferdinand the Fox ’’—the Louis XI 
of our day, less his courage—and the ‘‘ All-Highest’s ’’ henchman in Athens ; 
for his very virtues will ensure his defeat. One may well imagine ‘“‘ Ferdi- 
nand,”’ as he deals out the cards, quoting to himself the words of the English 
poet: 

‘* Be good, sweet child, 

And let who will be clever.” 


The main characteristics of a nation remain the same through the ages, and 
just as you may pick out from Dante the failing of the ‘‘ Tedeschi,” from 
Juvenal that of the ‘“‘ Gremli,” so from Virgil we may learn of our British 
insularity, ‘‘ et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” This insularity, togethe1 
with our devotion to moral apophthegms—to words, that is, rather than to 
actions—has been a constant stumbling block to a good understanding with 
When one reflects that it is 
not necessary for Foreign Secretaries to be linguists, or even to have travelled 
abroad, one can understand how it is that misunderstandings arise and that 
the ‘‘ man’s hand ”’ in the sky—portending the great tempest- 


other nations and their comprehension of us. 


is not noticed. 
The history of Hohenzollern aggression has a fine pedigree, but let us deal 
with two incidents within the last fifty years. The conquest of Schleswig- 
Holstein would not have taken place had the then Foreign Secretary, instead 
of talking, acted with Russia as Gortchakoff insisted our honour necessitated 
our doing. Again, in 1870 there would have been no Franco-German war 
had Sir Robert Morier’s advice been taken, and instead of more words, assist- 
ance had been promised France by the English Government. Finally, in 
the case of Serbia, our most gallant Ally, surely the German invasion should 
have been foreseen and the War Office should have been warned months ago 
of the oncoming peril which our national good faith and our interest as well 
called us resolutely to face. Insularity and faith in words are and have been 
the bane of the Foreign Office for long years; travel and action must in the 
future supply the antidote.—PEREGRINUS. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF SPARROWS. 
{To tHE Eprtror or ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I have noticed a very curious circumstance lately. Our 
covered with ivy in which the sparrows have built continually, and as soon 
as one nest is destroyed they build another. 
a single nest, and in the poultry yard, where hitherto they have been in 
flocks and a Can you account for 

this ?—(Mrs.) FrRANcEs J. BURNEY. 


house is 
This year there has not been 
there are also none. 


great nuisance, 
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UTILISING STREAM POWER. 

[To THE Epritror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir. —Enclosed is a picture of a mill of a kind 
unfamiliar in England. On the Danube, which 
is a fast flowing river, there are many little 
like this. They are anchored in mid- 
stream and worked by the rapid current turn- 
ing uncer-shot waterwheels, which in turn are 
connected to the grinding stones by which 


mills 


sma!] quantities of flour, oatmeal and maize 
are ground.—L. M. Douc ras. 
A TRAGEDY OF BIRD LIFE. 


{To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—In a recent issue you printed, under the 
above title, a note on the destruction of canaries 
by shrikes in Shanghai. This habit of the 
shrike is to be observed in other parts of the 
world besides China. The shrike 
in South Africa (Lanius collaris), known to 
Colonists as the fiscal, is a deadly foe to cage 
birds, especially canaries, which seem to attract 
these murderous birds by their bright colouring. The fiscal—a name bestowed 
by the Dutch colonists, who compared the bird with one of their legal 
has absolutely no fear of mankind, 


commonest 





officials, the prosecutor in criminal cases 
but will enter a room regardless of human beings, dash at a cage and tear 
from it, through the bars, the canary or other unfortunate occupant. For 
its size this is one of the most determined and predatory of all birds. 
It preys upon small snakes, lizards, m‘ce, small birds, beetles and other 
insects, crabs, locusts and occasionally fish. I am assured by reliable 
witnesses that it will take gold fish out of a fountain, and from what I have 
seen of this fierce bird I have no doubt of the fact. As with our British 
shrikes, the fiscal is in the habit of impaling its prey on thorns or other 
convenient instruments—the spikes of the agave, a kind of aloe, are often 
resorted to. Our British shrikes, or butcher birds, although bold and deter- 
mined creatures enough, are not quite so truculent and fierce as their foreign 
relatives of South Africa and China. I have never heard of an instance 
of one thus entering a house and attacking tame birds in a cage. The great 
grey shrike, however, has been accused, I believe with reason, of carrying 
off young pheasants from their breeding places. Knapp, a very careful 
and reliable authority, who publ’shed the “‘ Journal of a Naturalist in 1830,” 
writes thus of this bird: ‘‘ Yet it appears that it must be a butcher too ; 
and that the name lanius, bestowed on it by Gesner two hundred and fifty 
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FLOATING MILL ON THE DANUBE. 


years ago (i.e., in 1580), was not lightly given. My neighbour’s gamekeepe: 
kills it as a bird of prey, and tells me he has known it to draw the weak youn; 
pheasants through the bars of the breeding coops.’”’ This feat is no grea 
way behind the infamy and daring of the assaults on cage birds which hav: 
been referred to. The shrikes, although not included among the raptoria 
birds, have some of the characteristics of that group. One of these is tha 
they are in the habit of disgorging refuse, such as the bones and skins of thei 
victims in pellets, after the manner of a hawk or an owl. The fiscal of Sout! 
Africa is nearly of the size of our European great grey shrike, measurin 
The upper colouring is a brownish black, with a whit: 
streak, forming a V-like marking. The underparts are all dull whit 
with a rufous tinge on the thighs in some specimens. The tail feathe: 
It is quite a familiar bird in the gardens of th 
It seems, in fact, to have a_preferenc: 


gin. in length. 


are black and white. 
neighbourhood of Cape Town. 
for the haunts of mankind.—H. B. 
SEEN IN RICHMOND PARK. 

[To THE EpiToR oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose two snapshots I took in Richmond Park the last time | 
was there. You will see that two of the deer are quite tame with thes 
Belgian children, who used to feed them every day. They christened them 
Joliet and Noireau, and they seem to answer t: 
their names. I hope same will interest you 
and you will find them worth reproducing in 
your paper.— ]. MolmInGHEN. 


“CADDLE NO MAN’S CATTLE.’ 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country Lirr.’’] 
Srr,—In Professor Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, 
under ‘‘ caddle’”’ he gives one meaning (among 
many others) to be ‘*‘ hurry,” used in Wilts, and 
quotes from J. R. Jefferies’ ‘‘ Round 
About a Great Estate”’ the following : ‘‘ Caddle 

no man’s cattle.’”—M. Faaa. 


and 


OCTOBER LAMBS. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—Has Mr. Switzer’s ewe bred twice this 
year? Virgil says Italian sheep breed twice a 
vear (G. ii 150, ‘“‘ bis gravide pecudes.’’), and 
Columella supports him. Do Italian sheep 
regularly breed twice a year, and is this 
extremely rare in England? Perhaps some of 
your readers will be good enough to enlighten 
me.—T. F. Royps. 

“COUNTRY LIFE” IN CAIRO 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—While in a Cairo hospital recently we 
patients had among our reacing matter some 
numbers of Country Lire. On the top left- 
hand corner of page 379 (which is given to 
‘Country Notes”) in your issue of Septem- 
ber 18th there is a picture of a few old houses 
with thatched roofs. One of our boys avers that 
the original was taken in Buckinghamshire 
another in Wiltshire, and two more in different 
parts of Northamptonshire. Bets have been 
made over same, so I write to ask you to 
kindly settle the argument if you happen to have 
a record of same. We should be pleased to know 

the exact locality—PrivaTEe A. J. ADAMS. 
[The photograph was of a row of cottages 
at Codford St. Mary, Wiltshire-—Eb.] 
WANTED, A CIDER RECIPE. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFE.”’] 
S1r,—Perhaps some of your readers could quote 
a recipe for making good cider. I am unable t: 
give the names of the cider apples, but they ar 
considered the best in the county. The trees 
were planted over fifty years ago. Would it do to 
mix eating apples with the cider ones ?—-WALE= 











